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To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

GREETINGS: 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year  to  adjournment  of  our  last  convention, 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  none  of  the  delegates  to  that  convention  —  nor 
any  union  member  in  the  state  or  in  the  nation  —  could  have  foreseen  or 
accurately  measured  the  impact  of  the  events  that  have  occurred  in  a  mere 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

It  was  only  three  weeks  after  that  convention  that  the  national  AFL-CIO 
Convention  was  held  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida,  where  a  resolution  was  passed 
stating  that  "the  American  people  have  had  enough.  More  than  enough.  We 
therefore  call  upon  Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  to  resign," 
and  that  if  he  didn't  resign,  continued  the  resolution  that  was  passed  by  a 
resounding  voice  vote,  "we  call  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to  initiate 
impeachment  proceedings." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  most  important  and  most  serious  call  for 
resignation  or  impeachment  heard  in  the  country  —  but  even  then  few  ex- 
pected it  to  happen  as  a  discredited  President,  in  the  most  powerful  office 
in  the  world,  kept  insisting  that  he  would  serve  out  his  full  term. 

However,  while  a  desperate  Chief  Executive,  who  had  been  refuted  by  a 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Convention  in  this  very  hall  back  in  October  of 
1S72,  squirmed  in  the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House  as  his  world  came 
tumbling  down  around  him,  and  white  the  attention  of  the  Congress  iwas 
kept  focused  on  the  impending  disaster  in  the  Executive  Branch,  the  entire 
nation  was  rocking  dizzily  on  mounting  waves  of  unemployment,  an  uncon- 
trollable spiral  of  inflation,  topped  by  an  unexpected  and  unnecessary  fuel  and 
energy  crisis  which  affected  practically  every  home  and  every  industrial  plant 
in  the  country. 

Organized  labor  faced  many  challenges  during  the  year  —  but  as  early  as 
that  October  Convention  in  1973  President  Meany  pointed  the  way  to  where 
we  are  today  in  this  Convention  and  Endorsement  Conference.  In  his  Con- 
vention address  he  had  said:  "We  have  a  lot  going  for  us  —  and  we  have  got 
to  put  it  all  to  work  next  year  to  elect  a  Congress  that  can  get  this  country 
back  on  the  track  again.  We  need  a  Congress  that  has  the  numbers  and  the 
will  to  override  every  veto  the  President  can  throw  at  us  —  to  liberate  every 
dollar  he  impounds." 

The  Watergate  scandal  was  fast  reaching  a  climax  but  still  hung  heavy 
over  Washington  in  April  of  this  year  when  President  Joseph  A.  Sullivan, 
in  his  address  at  the  Gompers-Murray  Education  Institute,  commented  on  the 
12-point  program  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  national  AFL-CIO  as  re- 
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quired  immediately  to  get  the  economy  on  the  road  to  balance  and  health. 
"The  program,"  he  said,  "called  for  tackling  the  energy  crisis  with  greater 
vigor  than  the  Nixon  Administration  has;  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance ior  the  long-term  jobless;  large  -scale  public  service  jobs  appropriations; 
federal  grants  for  local  repairs  and  other  service  in  areas  of  excessive  unem- 
ployment; and  lower  interest  rates,  especially  for  housing.  The  program  also 
included  an  increase  in  buying  power  for  workers;  tax  justice  through  the 
elimination  of  loopholes;  export  controls  on  agricultural  producers;  and  regu- 
lation of  the  American  export  of  technology  and  capital  by  American  multi- 
nationals." 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  address  President  Sullivan  described  the  overall 
task  we  are  facing  today. 

"The  entire  labor  movement,"  he  said,  "at  every  level  must  be  mobilized 
for  a  commitment  by  all  members  and  union  officers  to  join  in  the  COPE  pro- 
gram to  the  fullest  possible  extent  this  year.  This  entails  a  massive  effort  to 
register  every  union  member  and  every  voting-age  member  of  his  or  her 
family,  a  full-scale  educational  campaign  to  make  sure  voters  understand  the 
issues  and  know  the  voting  records  of  the  candidates,  and  an  all-out  drive 
to  produce  a  record  turnout  at  the  polls." 

In  the  meantime,  when  Congress  reconvened  in  January,  the  progressive 
legislative  proposals  before  it  would  be  subject  to  Presidential  vetoes  until 
that  fateful  day,  August  8,  when  the  veto-threat  vanished  with  the  resignation 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Nixon,  for  instance,  had  submitted  his  own  health  insur- 
ance proposal  to  offset  Congressional  action  on  the  labor-backed  Kennedy- 
Griffith  national  health  care  proposal.  Nixon's  proposal  was  described  by  the 
AFL-CIO  as  a  measure  that  would  "further  enrich  doctors  and  insurance 
companies  without  improving  the  health  of  the  American  people."  When, 
in  mid-August,  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  announced  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  could  not  reach  agreement  on  the  health  care  plans  under  con- 
sideration, the  AFL-CIO  then  urged  Congress  to  "await  the  verdict  of  the 
people  in  the  November  election"  rather  than  rush  into  hasty  action  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  session.  "The  question  of  national  health  insurance,"  said 
President  George  Meany,  "is  so  vital  that  hasty  action  now  would  be  inad- 
visable. Excellence  in  legislation,  not  a  sudden  burst  of  legislative  speed,  is 
what  the  nation  needs." 

An  increase  in  minimum  wages,  in  a  measure  which  placed  seven  million 
additional  workers  under  the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  was 
signed  by  Nixon,  who  had  vetoed  a  similar  bill  the  year  before.  Despite  his 
desperate  need  for  public  sympathy  at  that  time,  he  still  wanted  to  weaken 
the  measure  before  signing  it. 

In  March,  when  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  which  had  established  lopsided  wage  and  price  controls,  was  a  dismal 
failure,  the  AFL-CIO  pressured  Congress  to  let  the  Act  expire  on  April  30  and 
give  a  free  economy  a  chance  to  work. 

In  March  also,  the  AFL-CIO  was  pressuring  Congress  to  scrap  the  Nixon 
Administration's  so-called  Trade  Reform  Act,  which  foreign  trade  develop- 
ments at  the   time,   including   the  Arab   oil  boycott,   had   rendered   "totally 
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obsolete"  and  "worse  than  no  trade  bill  at  all."  The  remarks  were  made  by- 
President  George  Meany  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  where  the  House- 
passed  bill  was  being  studied.  He  urged  the  Committee  to  give  the  bill  a 
"quick  burial"  and  turn  its  attention  to  writing!  a  new  trade  bill  that  would 
"assure  American  taxpayers,  consumers,  workers  and  businessmen  a  fair  and 
up-to-date  set  of  laws  so  that  the  U.  S.  can  conduct  mutually  fair  and  bene- 
ficial trade  with  other  nations." 

The  AFL-CIO  also  fought  hard  to  prevent  Congress  from  cutting  back  the 
coverage  of  the  federal  job  safety  program.  The  House  in  June,  bowing  to 
pressure  from  small  businessmen,  passed  a  bill  that  would  have  barred  federal 
safety  inspectors  from  entering  any  establishment  with  25  or  fewer  workers. 
The  AFL-CIO  pointed  out  that  this  would  exclude  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
workplaces  and  30  percent  of  all  workers  from  coverage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  &  Health  Act. 

In  late  July,  Congress  voted  to  continue  a  temporary  program  of  extended 
unemployment  benefits  for  workers  in  states  with  a  high  but  not  steeply  rising 
jobless  rate.  Under  this  law,  largely  industrial  states,  including  Massachu- 
setts, are  enabled  to  receive  matching  funds  to  pay  up  to  13  weeks  of  addi- 
tional benefits  to  workers  who  are  still  unemployed  after  their  regular  state 
payments  have  run  out. 

Late  in  July  also,  after  a  two-month  deadlock,  legislation  to  extend  for 
four  more  years  the  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education  Act  and  to  give  states 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  federal  assistance  was  cleared  by  Congress 
The  possibility  of  a  veto  was  practically  cancelled  by  Nixon's  resignation  and 
the  measure  was  destined  to  be  the  first  important  labor-backed  bill  to  be 
signed  into  law  by  President  Gerald  Ford. 

Another  important  measure,  the  $11.3  billion  omnibus  housing  and  com- 
munity development  bill,  providing  for  continuation  of  some  of  the  low- 
income  housing  programs  opposed  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Congress  in  August.  The  measure  cleared  the 
Senate  by  an  84-0  vote  and  the  House  then  passed  it  377-21  and  sent  it  to 
the  White  House.  The  AFL-CIO  Urban  Affairs  Director,  Henry  B.  Schechter, 
was  confident  the  bill  would  be  signed  by  President  Ford  and  said  he  hoped 
the  President  would  also  use  the  funds  for  the  older  housing  programs  phased 
by  former  President  Nixon. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bill  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress  this  year 
was  the  landmark  pension  reform  bill  which  had  been  several  years  in  the 
making.  The  House  passed  it  407-2  and  two  days  later  the  Senate  voted  85-0 
to  get  it  to  the  White  House.  The  importance  of  this  measure  was  historically 
registered  when  President  Ford  interrupted  his  stay  at  Camp  David  to  fly  to 
Washington  to  sign  the  bill  into  law  on  Labor  Day  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressional leaders  and  labor  and  industry  officials. 

IN  OTHER  AREAS 

In  March  the  field  operations  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organizations 
and  Field  Services  was  reorganized  with  the  consolidation  of  18  regions  into 
eight.  Under  the  reorganization,  Region  I  which  was  made  up  of  the  six  New 
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England  states  became  Region  VIII.  The  purpose  of  the  reorganization,  said 
President  Meany,  ,was  to  equip  the  AFL-CIO  "to  serve  more  fully  the  current 
needs  and  requirements  of  all  sectors  of  the  labor  movement."  It  was  with 
gratification  that  we  received  the  news  that  our  own  Franklin  J.  Murphy  was 
named  on  April  1  to  continue  as  Director  of  the  New  England  Region. 

As  this  report  is  being  prepared,  the  AFL-CIO  was  not  overly  enthused 
about  President  Ford's  proposal  for  a  new  Cost  of  Living  Council.  It  pointed 
out  that  for  30  months  that  the  nation  had  a  so-called  economic  stabilization 
program,  only  wages  were  rigidly  controlled.  However,  in  its  testimony  on 
legislation  to  revive  the  Cost-of-Living  Council,  the  AFL-CIO  did  concede  that 
the  man  in  the  White  House  at  this  time  inspires  more  confidence  than  his 
predecessor  did  on  August  15  of  1971.  "So  go  ahead  with!  thig  Cost-of-Living 
Task  Force,"  they  said,  "but  establish  it  With  fairness  and  equity.  Make  sure 
its  monitoring  is  all-inclusive.  Be  sure  the  monitors  are  men  and  women  of 
integrity,  not  those  who  take  office  with  the  intent  to  zap  workers  or  any- 
body else."  Final  action  of  the  cost-of-living  monitoring  plan  came  only  eight 
days  after  the  new  President  requested  it  in  his  address  to  Congress.  It  was 
approved. 

In  his  Labor  Day  address,  after  a  comprehensive  review  of  what  ails 
the  nation,  President  George  Meany  said: 

"We  in  organized  labor  know  there  are  common-sense,  realistic  solutions 
to  inflation,  to  the  housing  crisis,  to  unemployment,  to  the  high  cost  of  food 
and  medical  care.  During  the  last  Administration,  we  repeatedly  suggested 
solutions  and  offered  cooperation.  Our  proposals  were  rejected;  our  coopera- 
tion spurned. 

"But  we  are  not  discouraged.  We  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  new 
Administration.  We  have  hope  that  the  new  President  Will  act  immediately  to 
confront  the  problems  of  the  American  people  —  that  he  will  seek  realistic 
solutions  based  on  the  people's  needs,  not  the  patent  medicine  of  economic 
quacks.  Of  quackery  we've  had  too  much;  of  compassion  we  have  had  too 
little. 

"The  people  don't  want  the  same  old  policies,  the  same  old  promises,  the 
same  old  predictions  —  and  the  same  old  disasters.  They  want  help  for  their 
sake  and  the  sake  of  their  families,  and  for  the  sake  of  America." 

IN  THE  STATE 

Here  at  the  state  level  working  people  continued  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  economic  policies  more  acutely  than  in  most  indus- 
trial states.  The  Executive  Officers  of  this  Council  continued  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  help  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  get 
action  by  the  full  Congress  to  ease  the  heavier  burden  borne  by  the  people 
of  the  Bay  State  in  plant  closings  and  the  phasing  out  of  federal  facilities, 
such  as  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Plant  closings  were  reported  to  the 
Council  throughout  the  year  by  various  unions  as  local  unions  had  to  be  dis- 
banded as  a  result. 

During  the  fuel  crisis  last  winter,  President  Sullivan  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  of  the  Energy  Crisis.  He  worked  hard  to  get  fair  treatment 
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for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  was  critical  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  acting  to  keep  fuel  prices  in  line. 

The  Council  also  put  the  full  weight  of  its  support  behind  the  Building 
Trades  Council's  effort  to  get  Park  Plaza  under  way  in  Boston.  It  gave 
full  support  and  involved  itself  closely  in  the  long  strike  at  the  General 
Dynamics  Shipyard  in  Quincy.  It  continued  to  participate  and  get  involved 
in  the  ACWA  boycott  of  Farah  pants  and  saw  the  long  strike  finally  settled 
in  February.  We  continued  to  support  the  battle  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
and  worked  with  its  representatives  in  the  state  to  bring  the  grape  and  lettuce 
boycott  to  the  attention  of  consumers. 

We  were  active  as  in  the  past  in  the  United  Way  fund-raising  campaign, 
with  our  President  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Division  in  the  cam- 
paign. We  also  participated  in  the  Jerry  Lewis  TV  Telethon  for  Muscular 
Dystrophy. 

During  the  year,  one  or  the  other  of  your  Executive  Officers  was  dele- 
gated to  go  to  Washington  on  some  important  business.  This  year  also,  the 
Executive  Officers  spent  much  time  on  Beacon  Hill  to  lobby  for  important 
legislation  or  to  help  prevent  some  anti-labor  bill  to  be  enacted. 

Regular  meetings  were  held  every  month  and  we  want  to  thank  the  vice 
presidents  on  the  Council  for  their  remarkable  attendance  record  at  these 
meetings.  All  activities  at  these  meetings,  as  well  as  the  interim  work  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Council  are  more  fully  covered  in  the  Department 
and  Standing  Committee  reports  which  appear  in  these  pages. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  thank  the  officers  and  members  of  all  of  our 
affiliated  local  unions  for  their  continued  cooperation  during  the  year  in  the 
conduct   of  the  affairs  of  this  Council. 

Submitted  with  gratitude, 

Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  President 
James  P.  Loughlin,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Daniel  F.  Murray,  Executive  Vice  President 
Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Executive  Vice  Pres. 
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Report  of  Secretary~Treasurer 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

GREETINGS: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  annual  report  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Council.  The  report 
of  our  auditors,  the  firm  of  M.  G.  Sherman  &  Co.,  which  appears  in  the  last 
pages  of  this  book,  gives  the  full  details  of  the  income  and  outgo  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

The  Audit  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  where  the  money  comes  from  and 
how  it  is  spent  to  keep  the  Council  operating  at  top  efficiency  —  and  I  cannot 
change  any  of  the  items  in  that  audit. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention,  however,  to  the  very  last  entry 
in  the  Audit,  entitled  Statement  of  Membership.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
first  that  at  the  time  of  the  merger  at  the  state  level  in  1958,  the  combined 
number  of  AFL  and  CIO  unions  was  1,117  affiliated  with  the  Council.  The  total 
fluctuated  over  the  years,  going  up  or  down,  but  let  me  just  point  out  what  has 
happened  since  1969,  the  year  when  the  Nixon  Administration  started  to  fool 
around  with  the  unemployment  rate  in  his  pitiful  attempt  to  control  inflation. 
The  auditor's  report  that  year  showed  that  on  June  30  theere  were  925  affil- 
iated unions,  which  was  18  unions  moree  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Then  there  came  a  steady  decline.  In  1970,  there  were  870  affiliates  left  on 
June  30,  a  drop  of  fifty-five.  The  following  year,  1971,  the  total  iwas  866, 
a  drop  of  only  four.  In  1972,  the  fiscal  year  had  ended  with  852  affiliates  left, 
a  drop  of  14.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1973,  we  had  dropped  20  more, 
to  leave  us  with  832  affiliates.  This  last  fiscal  year,  as  you  will  see  in  the  audi- 
tor's report,  we  suffered  the  biggest  drop  of  all,  losing  64  unions  to  close  the 
year  with  768  affiliates.  Although  this  total  has  been  affected  in  some  instances 
by  mergers  of  locals,  and  by  temporary  suspensions  due  to  non-payment  of 
dues,  there  are  in  the  loss  figure  many  locals  that  were  disbanded  after  plant 
closings.  We  have  in  the  past  five  yearss  lost  157  locals  —  but  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  last  year,  and  that  is  that  the  spasmodic  loss  of  industries  which 
has  plagued  Massachusetts  was  due  chiefly  to  an  unchecked  flow  of  cheap 
foreign  imports. 

You  will  perhaps  note  also  that  despite  these  losses,  we  have  managed  to 
keep  our  books  in  the  black.  And  you  see  also,  if  you  look  at  the  last  few 
lines  of  Exhibit  B,  that  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  net  worth  from 
July  1,  1973,  to  June  30,  1974,  by  $13,097.90.  I  assure  you  that  this  was  not 
done  with  mirrors.  It  was  accomplished  by  a  program  of  strict  austerity  which 
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had  to  be  adopted  after  our  request  for  an  increase  in  per  capita  was  rejected 
by  the  Convention  last  year. 

But  the  reasons  we  advanced  last  year  in  asking  for  an  increase  in  per 
capita  have  not  been  dissipated  by  our  curtailed  expenditures  during  the  past 
year.  It  must  be  realized  that  inflation  has  not  bypassed  the  activities  of  this 
Council  nor  has  it  circumvented  our  needs.  To  operate  at  top  efficiency  and 
to  give  to  our  affiliates  the  quality  of  service  that  is  expected  of  us,  we 
definitely  need  a  higher  per  capita.  We  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
among  the  states  in  the  amount  of  per  capita  we  collect  from  our  members. 

When  we  ask  our  members  each  to  give  us  an  extra  two  cents  per  month, 
we  are  asking  for  twenty-four  cents  a  year.  We  know  that  all  of  our  members 
have  been  hit  by  inflation,  that  they  have  to  pay  intolerably  high  prices  for 
everything  they  buy  and  consume  —  and  when  we  say  we  need  a  higher 
per  capita  we  know  that  we  are  inviting  an  instant  protest. 

But  what  we  are  actually  asking  each  member  to  pay  is  an  additional  24 
cents  in  an  entire  year.  And  those  twenty-four  cents  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  members  we  have  would  be  a  great  asset  for  us  when  we  are 
asked  to  do  a  little  more  to  get  the  right  people  elected  —  people  who  would 
do  more  to  control  inflation,  to  keep  prices  down,  to  put  curbs  on  imports  and 
to  halt  the  destruction  of  American  jobs  by  migrating  multinationals.  It  could 
help  us  to  play  a  more  effective  role  in  organized  labor's  efforts  to  get  the 
country  back  to  normal  economically  —  so  that  all  of  our  members  could 
in  the  end  save  much  more  than  two  cents  a  month  or  twenty-four  cents  a 
year. 

So  I  ask  you  to  think  seriously  about  this  when  you  are  asked  once  again 
at  this  Convention  to  accept  a  resolution  calling  for  an  increase  in  per  capita. 
Approve  it.  for  your  own  benefit. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  other  officers  of 
this  Council,  the  department  heads  and  the  clerical  staff,  and  all  officers  and 
active  members  of  all  of  our  affiliated  local  unions  for  the  continued  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  me  during  this  past  year.  This  cooperation  has  meant  a 
great  deal  to  me  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  this  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  P.  Louglhltn,  Secretary -Treasurer 


DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

By:  William  A.  Cashman,  Director 

The  accomplishments  of  the  1974  Massachusetts  Legislature  were  more 
considerable  than  most  observers,  even  some  of  its  members,  may  realize. 
While  the  seven-month  session  produced  no  major  new  programs,  a  broad 
range  of  measures  was  approved. 

Left  largely  unsolved  were  most  of  the  Commonwealth's  critical  problems 
—  high  taxes,  heavy  unemployment,  rising  crime,  mounting  backlogs  in  the 
courts  and  less  than  efficient  state  government. 

Major  actions  during  the  31-week  session,  which  ended  at  2:11  A.M.  on 
August  3,  1974,  include: 

1.  State  spending  of  $2,858,310,919  for  fiscal  1975,  which  began  July  1, 
and  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  final  weeks  of  fiscal  1974. 

2.  New  state  borrowing  amounting  to  $301,040,270,  largely  for  long  range 
improvements. 

3.  Legislatively  approved,  but  municipally  financed  county  spending  au- 
thorizations totaling  $121,924,704. 

4.  Cost-of-living  pay  boosts  of  6.2  percent  for  most  state  and  county  em- 
ployees and  larger  raises  for  certain  other  officials. 

5.  Modification  of  the  state's  Racial  Imbalance  law  to  encourage  voluntary 
rather  than  forced  busing. 

6.  A  tough  new  anti-obscenity  law. 

7.  Opening  up  of  the  state's  budget  shaping  process. 

8.  Revision  of  the  state's  local  aid  distribution  and  county  assessment 
formulas. 

9.  Reorganization  of  state  agencies  in  the  executive  branch,  personnel 
administration  and  environmental  affairs. 

10.  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.10  an  hour  by  year's  end. 

11.  Established  a  new  State  Industrial  Development  and  Job-Generating 
Authority. 

12.  Provision  of  $92.5  million  in  transportation  aid,  including  $45  million 
increased  assistance  for  the  M.B.T.A. 

13.  Expansion  of  state  housing  programs  by  $113  million. 

In  the  field  of  consumer  protection  the  controversial  fuel  adjustment 
clause,  under  which  utility  companies  have  been  passing  on  to  consumers 
increases  in  fuel  costs,  was  wiped  out.  These  firms  must  now  apply  to  the 
state  D.P.U.  for  permission  to  hike  charges.  Also  eliminated  was  the  favorable 
rate  advantage  by  large  commercial  and  industrial  users  over  other  utility 
customers. 
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The  state's  local  option  rent-control  law,  which  would  have  expired  at 
the  end  of  March,  was  extended  an  additional  nine  months  to  December  31, 
1975,  and  a  legislative  study  of  the  impact  of  such  regulations  was  authorized. 

State  bonding  authorizations  for  construction  of  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  housing  for  elderly  persons  and  families  were  increased  $83  million, 
and  $5  million  for  rehabilitation  of  public  housing  was  provided.  Also  ap- 
proved was  $11  million  for  rental  subsidies. 

To  help  preserve  working  class  neighborhoods,  a  new  Massachusetts 
Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency  with  a  $25  million  initial  bonding  authoriza- 
tion was  created.  This  is  designed  to  provide  below-market  rate  interest  loans 
to  low  and  moderate  income  home  owners  to  restore  their  homes. 

The  state  will  spend  $10.5  million  for  housing  subsidies  and  rental  assist- 
ance. It  is  expected  that  this  will  trigger  private  investment  of  $240  million 
in  MHFA  housing.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  ten  thousand  housing  units 
will  result  from  this  action. 

Of  interest  to  the  building  industry,  it  is  expected  that  20,000  jobs  will  be 
created  —  8,000  directly  in  the  hard-pressed  construction  industry  and  12,000 
in  related  industries,  such  as  architecture  and  engineering. 

In  the  field  of  labor  minimum  wage,  levels  in  Massachusetts  were  lifted 
from  $1.85  to  $2.00  in  July  and  will  go  to  $2.10  on  December  31. 

Workmen's  compensation  benefits  for  widows  were  raised  from  $45.00  to 
$61.00  a  week  as  of  November  1,  1974.  At  the  same  time,  dependent  children 
aged  18  to  22  were  made  eligible  for  dependency  benefits  if  attending  school. 

Unemployment  compensation  dependency  allowances  of  $6  a  week  for 
children  was  extended  to  those  aged  18  to  22  who  are  attending  school. 

Male  workers  are  now  entitled  to  the  same  30  minutes  meal  break  after 
six  hours  of  work  that  female  workers  have  had. 

The  prohibition  against  women  Working  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 
was  repealed.  Allso  repealed  was  the  restriction  on  women  working  from  four 
months  before  until  four  months  after  childbirth. 

Reorganization  of  the  state's  Civil  Service  Division  and  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel into  a  single  agency  within  the  Department,  of  Administration  and 
Finance  was  finally  achieved. 

In  the  social  welfare  area,  a  statewide  non-binding  referendum  was 
approved  for  the  November  5  ballot  to  determine  whether  the  voters  favor 
a  top  level  health  systems  regulation  agency  to  administer  and  coordinate 
Medicaid  and  other  responsibilities  in  the  health  care  field. 

Provision  was  made  for  regular  annual  cost-of-living  benefit  adjustments 
for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  general  relief,  and 
veterans  assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33.8  million. 

The  way  Iwas  cleared  for  home  owners  aged  65  or  over  to  defer  payment 
of  a  portion  or  all  of  their  local  real  estate  taxes  through  agreements'  with 
the  city  or  town,  providing  for  recovery  of  the  money  due,  plus  8  percent 
interest,  upon  sale  of  the  propeerty  or  from  their  estate. 
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Senior  citizens  were  allowed  to  exclude  social  security  benefits  from  their 
gross  income  in  determining  eligibility  abatements  up  to  $4,000  on  the  valua- 
tion of  their  homes  if  they  are  70  years  of  age  and  meet  minimum  residency 
requirements. 

There  were  8,536  bills  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1974.  Much 
of  our  effort  was  used  to  defeat  anti-labor  bills  on  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  insurance  and  particularly  injunction  bills  designed  to  eliminate 
the  three-judges  requirement  now  in  the  law  for  the  issuance  of  injunctions 
in  labor  disputes. 

I  would  like  to  record  my  appreciation  to  President  Joseph  Sullivan, 
Secretary-Treasurer  James  Loughlin,  Executive  Vice  President  Daniel  Mur- 
ray, COPE  Director  John  Callahan,  Legislative  Consultant  Albert  Clifton  and 
the  many  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  who  assisted  me 
in  our  efforts  to  persuade  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  our  legislative  program. 

Every  working  man  and  woman,  union  or  non-union,  has  an  interest  in 
our  labor  legislation.  We  must  and  we  shall  be  ever  vigilant  that  the  forces 
which  would  weaken  or  repeal  the  necessary  protective  laws  that  are  on  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  statute  books  shall  never  prevail. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  1975  session  of  the  Legislature  and  to  the 
enactment  of  the  necessary  bills  which  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Coun- 
cil will  present  to  the  incoming  legislators. 


^^O 
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REPORT  OF  COPE  fir  EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 

By:  John  A.  Callahan,  Director 

The  annual  meeting  to  insure  the  election  of  candidates  sympathetic 
toward  labor's  goals  ,was  held  on  March  14,  1974.  Some  600  delegates  repre- 
senting the  New  England  States  heard  reports  from  Director  Barkan  and  his 
staff  regarding  labor's  position  in  the  forthcoming  Congressional  elections. 
Subject  matter  discussed  included,  but  not  limited  to,  prospect  with  regard  to 
Statewide  office  and  marginal  districts  in  1974.  Frontlash,  Randolph  Institute 
and  concerned  seniors  were  also  represented  at  the  Conference. 

Helen  Tafe  O'Donnell  has  been  representing  the  Council  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Charter  Committee  meetings  and  has  kept  the  Council  informed  on 
procedures  for  the  forthcoming  Democratic  Conference  in  Kansas  City. 

House  Bill  7752  was  signed  by  the  Governor  during  this  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  this  legislation  is  a  long  overdue  means  toward  unification  of 
registration  throughout  the  State. 

Brochures  on  Presidenial  election  funds  were  mailed  to  all  affiliates  with 
a  request  that  dollars  be  designated  for  Presidential  campaigns  on  filing  of 
tax  returns. 

The  Massachusetts  COPE  had  contacted  all  Congressmen  prior  to  the 
vote  being  taken  on  Congressional  House  Bill  8053  —  postcard  registration  — 
and  National  COPE  was  notified  of  our  action.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts delegation  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  postcard  registration  in  Fed- 
eral Elections. 

During  the  year  I  have  had  several  meetings  with  the  new  Area  Director 
of  COPE,  Madeline  Matchko.  Subject  matter  discussed  included  Gubernatorial 
election,  Congressional  election,  campaign  funding,  subscriptions  to  the  na- 
tional "COPE  Memo,"  Central  Labor  Council  budgets  and  voter  registration. 

The  Massachusetts  Law  on  Campaign  Funding  in  Massachusetts  was 
forwarded  to  Thomas  Harris,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  AFL-CIO,  for  his 
perusal.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  legislation  has  no  monetary 
effect  relative  to  labor's  position  in  the  forthcoming  campaign. 

City  and  Town  Democratic  Committees  met  on  May  4  to  select  delegates 
to  attend  the  Congressional  Caucus  to  be  held  on  June  1.  Those  elected  from 
the  Congressional  Districts  will  be  delegated  to  attend  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conference  in  Kansas  City.  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  62  delegates 
(42)  from  the  Congressional  Districts,  10  ex  officio,  10  to  bej  selected  by  the 
Chairman  and  Chairwoman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  as  well  as  14 
alternate  delegates). 

During  the  month  of  March  I  met  with  John  McGlynn,  Director  of  Fi- 
nancial Reporting  of  Candidates  in  Massachusetts  relative  to  a  discussion  of 
our  current  financial  reporting  of  receipts  and  expenses  during  campaigns.  In 
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cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  affiliates  have  been  notified 
of  seminars  being  held  throughout  the  State  on  the  reporting  law. 

We  have  been  discussing  with  National  COPE  a  pilot  program  on  regis- 
tration in  the  6th  Congressional  District.  The  North  Shore  Labor  Council  has 
offered  the  facilities  of  the  office,  manpower,  typing,  etc.  We  have  requested 
from  National  COPE  the  card  file  on  all  union  members  in  the  District  as 
well  as  a  request  that  the  names  of  the  union  members  of  the  3rd,  5th,  and 
12th  Congressional  Districts  be  made  available  for  mailing  purposes  at  a 
later  date. 

ILLUSION  TRIUMPHS  OVER   REALITY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  overwhelming  voter  acceptance  of  Proposition  9  in  California  last 
week  was  a  triumph  of  illusion  over  reality,  or  packaging  over  product. 

Wrapped  in  the  enticing  package  of  "campaign  reform,"  Proposition  9 
(COPE  Memo,  May  13,  1974)  concealed  inside  a  law  whose  main  impact 
might  well  turn  out  to  be  the  crippling  of  labor's  political  programs  within 
the  state.  It  could  mute  the  collective  voice  of  workers  in  politics. 

Worse  still,  it  signals  other  states  to  get  into  the  act,  as  well,  and  gives 
impetus  to  those  where  similarly  badly-conceived  "reform"  proposals  are 
being  considered. 

Promoted  by  Common  Cause,  which  calls  itself  a  citizens'  lobby,  the  propo- 
sition contains  these  fundamental  flaws: 

1.  It  virtually  forces  the  state  labor  federation  to  choose  between  func- 
tioning in  an  electoral  capacity,  including  contributions  to  candidates,  or  a 
lobbying  role.  The  law  prohibits  federation  officers  from  doing  both.  Yet, 
both  are  critical  to  a  state  federaion's  ability  to  represent  its  members. 

2.  The  law  imposes  such  staggering  reporting  requirements  that  reporting 
would  become  practically  a  fulltime  job  for  a  local  union  or  state  or  local 
central  body  engaged  in  political  action.  This  would  be  for  less  burdensome 
to  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals. 

The  movement  toward  political  reform,  and  public  support  for  it,  obviously 
is  based  on  the  legitimate  outcry  that  springs  from  revulsion  for  the  whole 
Watergate  mess.  It's  a  shame  the  so-called  "reform"  plans  like  Proposition  9 
might  gun  down  the  wrong  target,  the  labor  movement's  political  programs. 

On  July  10,  1974,  the  Massachusetts  State  COPE  Committee,  AFL-CIO 
convened  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Labor's 
participation  in  the  forthcoming  primary  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  majority  present  and  by  majority  vote  they  did  endorse  candi- 
dates in  the  forthcoming  primary. 

ENDORSED  CANDIDATES 

GOVERNOR 

Robert  H.  Quinn 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
John  F.  X.  Davoren 
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TREASURER  AND  RECEIVER-GENERAL 
Robert  Q.  Crane 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  III 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
George  L.  Saeco 

AUDITOR   OF   THE    COMMONWEALTH 
Thaddeus  Buczko 

REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Congressional  District  No.     2 —  Edward  Boland 

Congressional  District  No.     3  —  Joseph  D.  Early 

Congressional  District  No.     6  —  Michael  J.   Harrington 

Congressional  District  No.     7 —  Torbert  H.  Macdonald 

Congressional  District  No.     8  —  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Congressional  District  No.  10  — Margaret   Heckler 

Congressional  District  No.  11  —  James  A.  Burke 

Congressional  District  No.  12  —  Gerry  Studds 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  all  assistance  given  me  by 
the  Regional  Office  of  the  AFL-CIO,  staff,  Central  Labor  Councils  and  all 
affiliates  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Examinations  for  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Scholarship  Awards  Program  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  were  given  on  April  3,  1974.  Some 
4,000  high  school  seniors  in  over  300  high  schools  throughout  the  State  took 
the  examination. 

In  the  essay  question  students  were  asked  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "Part  of  your  responsibility  will  be  to 
draw  up  the  outline  of  a  program  for  the  labor  movement  during  the  decade 
of  the  80's.  What  specifically  would  you  recommend?" 

In  preparation  for  the  program,  information  regarding  the  examination 
was  sent  to  every  public  and  parochial  high  school  throughout  the  State  in 
January.  Additional  kits  containing  the  study  material  were  sent  to  the  stu- 
dents upon  request. 

Winners  of  the  top  five  awards  in  the  1974  scholarship  program  were: 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award,  $1,000  —  Eileen  Clancy  of  Chelms- 
ford High  School 

Francis  E.  Lavigne  Memorial  Award,  $1,000  —  Marc  D.  Draison  of  Boston 
Latin  High  School 

Salvators  Oamelio  Memorial  Award,  $500  —  Katherine  Gillies  of  Brain- 
tree  High  School 
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American  Income  Life  Insurance  Award,  $500  —  Marjorie  Risman  of 
Lynn  English  High  School 

James  W.  Debow  Memorial  Award,  $250  —  Deborah  Forrest  of  Lynn 
English  High  School 

The  total  amount  awarded  in  scholarships  this  year  exceeded  $22,000. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  being  given  by  the 
local  unions.  These  include  I.U.E.  Local  201  —  two  scholarships  at  $300  each; 
Massachusetts  State  Council  of  Carpenters  —  two  $500  scholarships  which 
are  continuous  for  4  years  (total  value  $4,000) ;  Laborers  International  Union 
Local  223  —  $500  scholarship;  AFSC  &  ME  Local  648,  John  E.  Coleman 
Scholarship  —  $250;  and  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Local  4  increased 
their  award  by  $200. 

The  judges  for  the  contest  were:  Joseph  P.  O'Donnell,  Exec.  Dir.,  Harvard 
Trade  Union  Program;  Rev.  Mortimer  Gavin,  S.J.,  Director,  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  Archdiocese  of  Boston;  John  P.  Regan,  Attorney;  Franklin 
J.  Murphy,  Regional  Director,  AFL-CIO  District  No.  8;  John  O'Malley,  Or- 
ganizer, AFL-CIO  District  No.  8;  Frank  G.  Nolan,  Jr.,  President,  Mass.  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers;  Jasper  Grassa,  President,  North  Shore  Labor  Council. 

HARVARD  TRADE  UNION   PROGRAM 

The  interviews  for  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program  were  held  on 
Monday,  April  1,  1974.  Those  selected  this  year  were  Donald  J.  Leahy,  Finan- 
cial Secretary  for  the  I.B.E.W.  Local  1505;  Martin  A.  Joyce,  Business  Agent 
for  the  Service  Employees  Int'l.  Union  Local  254;  and  Edward  P.  Carroll,  Jr., 
IUE  Local  201. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  in  the  year  ahead,  as  in  the  past, 
to  cooperate  in  providing  Trade  Union  Fellowships  at  Harvard.  For  those  of 
you  who  may  not  be  fully  informed  about  the  program  or  the  manner  in 
which  applications  must  be  submitted,  let  me  repeat  the  following: 

There  are  two  Fellowship  Awards:  the  Robert  J.  Watt  Fellowship  and 
the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Alumni  Memorial  Fellowship.  The  first  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  yearly  fellowship  at  the  61st  Convention  of  the  former 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Robert  J. 
Watt,  Iwho,  as  Secreary -Treasurer  of  the  Federation,  had  urged  the  estab- 
lishment at  Harvard  University  of  a  program  for  the  training  of  trade 
unionists  in  administrative  and  executive  fields,  which  eventually  culminated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Trade  Union  Program.  The  winner  of 
this  Fellowship  attends  the  Fall  session  of  the  Program  starting  in  September. 

The  second  Fellowship  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  trade  union  movement  in  Massachusetts  who  themselves  believed  in 
training  the  leadership  of  local  unions  so  that  they,  in  turn,  could  enlighten 
the  membership  of  their  organizations.  The  winner  of  this  Fellowship  at- 
tends the  Spring  session,  which  starts  in  February. 

The  five  Fellowships  are  equal  in  value  and  opportunity.  Recipients  of 
each  fellowship  receives  an  honorarium  of  $2,500  to  cover  expenses  of  tuition, 
meals,  books,  medical  and  other  required  fees.  The  remainder  will  offset,  in 
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part,  loss  of  wages  during  the  13-week  classes  that  the  fellow  has  to  attend 
at  Harvard  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  extend  to  trade  unionists  the  same 
basic  type  of  training  for  administrative  responsibility  which  is  available  to 
men  in  public  service  or  in  private  industry. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  trade  union  course  include:  Problems  in  Labor 
Relations;  Economic  Analysis;  Labor  Law  and  Arbitration;  Trade  Union 
Administration,  Organization  and  Contemporary  Problems;  Seminars  on  Ne- 
gotiation and  Mediation;  American  Labor  History  and  International  Labor 
Affairs;  Public  Speaking  and  Parliamentary  Procedure;  and  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Seminars. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

(a)  Applicants  shall  prepare  papers  summarizing  their  respective  back- 
grounds and   experiences  in   the   trade   union  movement. 

(b)  Applicants  must  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  intend  to  ap- 
ply the  training  they  receive. 

(c)  Application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Local  Union  or  Central  Body  in  which  the  applicant  is  a  member  or 
delegate  in  good  standing. 

(d)  Each  applicant  must  appear  before  the  Advisory  Board  for  a  per- 
sonal interview.  The  next  personal  interviews  will  be  held  by  the  Advisory 
Board  at  a  date  to  be  established  some  time  in  April,  1975. 

As  to  who  may  apply,  every  trade  unionist  is  offered  the  opportunity  to 
qualify  for  the  training  offered  in  the  fellowship  program,  provided  that  he 
or  she  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a  local  union  affiliated  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Labor  Council.  No  specific  educational  qualifications  are  re- 
quired. The  University  is  primarily  interested  in  having  the  unions  send  men 
and  women  of  intelligence  and  practical  experience,  Who  are  dedicated  to 
the  labor  movement  and  who  expect  to  spend  their  careers  in  its  servicee. 

For  information  relative  to  the  course,  write  or  call:  Joseph  P.  O'Don- 
nell,  Executive  Director,  Harvard  University  Trade  Union  Program,  Sher- 
man Hall,   Boston,   Massachusetts   02163.   Telephone  495-6467. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  March  23,  1975,  and  sent  to  the 
attention  of  John  A.  Callahan,  Director,  Department  of  COPE  and  Education, 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 
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SOME  RECENT  LEGAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  LABOR  LAW  FIELD 

By:   Robert  M.  Segal,  Counsel 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  mixed  successes  and  defeats  for  labor  on 
the  legal  front.  The  Burger  Court  has  dealt  labor  several  serious  set  backs 
and  some  unexpected  gains.  Congress  and  Massachusetts  enacted  amendments 
to  the  minimum  wage  laws  and  also  amended  various  other  labor  laws.  The 
new  public  employee  bargaining  law  of  Massachusetts  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1974. 

2.  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

The  Burger  Court,  with  President  Nixon's  appointees  playing  a  major 
role,  rendered  several  decisions  which  adversely  affect  labor.  In  the  Gateway 
Coal  v.  UMW  case,  84  LRRM  2049,  the  Court  held  that  courts  may  issue  in- 
junctions against  strikes  in  breach  of  contract  even  if  the  strikes  are  to 
protest  healh  and  safety  violations  Under  the  Court's  decision,  employers  may 
be  able  to  secure  injunctions  against  almost  all  strikes  during  the  term  of  a 
contract.  Workers  will  be  forced  to  iwork  in  unsafe  conditions  during  the 
months  which  it  takes  to  process  a  grievance  to  arbitration. 

In  two  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  the  obligations  of  employers 
who  are  successors  to  employers  having  a  collective  bargaining  relation  with 
employees.  While  the  Court  recognized  that  a  purchaser  of  a  company  must 
remedy  outstanding  unfair  labor  practices  of  the  selling  company,  Golden 
State  Bottling  v.  NLRB,  84  LRRM  2839,  the  Court  severely  limited  the  right 
of  Unions  to  enforce  their  contracts  against  employers  who  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  unionized  companies.  If  the  purchasing  or  acquiring  com- 
pany merely  hires  a  majority  of  new  employees,  the  Company  need  not  recog- 
nize the  union's  contract,  and  can,  if  it  wants  to,  discharge  all  the  previous 
employees. 

This  decision  renders  successorship  clauses  in  contracts  virtually  useless. 
The  Court  was  more  concerned  with  employer's  rights  to  move  their  capital 
than  it  was  with  unions'  rights  to  protect  their  employees  from  decreases  in 
benefits  and  layoffs.  In  Alexander  v.  Gardner-Denver  Co.,  7  FEP  Cases  81, 
the  Court  ruled  that  a  worker  can  press  an  employment  discrimination  court 
suit  under  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  even  after  an  arbitrator  has 
rejected  the  grievance  under  the  nondiscrimination  clause  of  the  collective 
bargaining  contract. 

Finally,  in  NLRB  v.  Savair  Manufacturing  Co.,  85  LRRM  2475,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  unions  could  not  lawfully  waive  initiation  fees  for  workers 
who  signed  representation  petitions  or  cards.  This  decision  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  unions  to  organize.  (The  Board,  however,  has  held  that  unions 
can  waive  initiation  fees  for  all  employees  in  an  organizing  drive.) 
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On  the  positive  side,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  several  decisions  which 
were  favorable  to  labor  and  employees.  The  Court  held  that  contract  clauses 
barring  the  solicitation  of  employees  and  distribution  of  literature  during 
the  term  of  the  contract  were  invalid  and  could  be  ignored.  NLRB  v.  Mag- 
navox,  85  LRRM  2475.  The  Court  also  held  that  strike-breakers  and  others 
may  not  sue  unions  for  libel  for  calling  them  "scabs",  "traitors",  etc.  The 
Court  held  that  unless  a  union  maliciously  and  falsely  called  someone  these 
names,  they  were  protected  free  speech.  Finally,  the  Court  held  5-4  that 
unions  may  discipline  supervisor  members  of  the  union  for  performing  rank- 
and-file  work  during  a  strike.  NLRB  v.  I.B.E.W.  (Illinois  Bell  Telephone), 
LRRM  — ^. 

3.  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

The  Congress  during  the  last  year  finally  passed  labor-backed  proposals 
for  a  higher  minimum  wage.  Under  the  new  law,  effectilve  May  1,  1974,  the 
basic  minimum  wage  will  be  $2.00  per  hour.  On  January  1,  1975,  the  minimum 
will  be  $2.10  per  hour,  and  on  January  1,  1976,  it  Will  be  $2.30. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  for  the  first  time  will  cover  1.5  million  domestic 
workers,  3.4  million  state  and  local  government  employees,  substantial  num- 
bers of  retail  service  employees  as  well  as  various  other  groups  previously  ex- 
cluded from  such  protection.  Overtime  protection  is  also  extended  in  phased 
steps  to  policemen  and  firemen. 

Congress  enacted  a  new  federal  law  extending  colllective  bargaining 
rights  to  an  estimated  1.7  million  employees  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
operated  by  non-profit  organizations.  Under  this  law,  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  is  given  an  important  role  in  minimizing  strikes  and 
can  enter  disputes  on  its  own  initiative.  Written  notice  of  termination  of  labor 
contracts  will  have  to  be  given  90  days  prior  to  expiration  with  60  days' 
notice  to  the  mediation  service  which  is  empowered  to  set  up  a  fact-finding 
board  30  days  before  the  contract  expires  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
settlement  15  days  before  the  contract  ends.  Unions  retain  the  right  to 
strike  if  all  mediation  and  bargaining  fails,  but  ten  days'  notice  must  be 
given  by  the  union  prior  to  striking  or  picketing  to  give  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home  an  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  for  patient  care.  The  ten  day 
notice  is  waived  where  the  strike  is  caused  by  the  employer's  unfair  labor 
practice  or  if  the  notice  period  is  used  by  the  employer  to  prepare  to  break 
the  strike. 

Finally,  Congress  is  expected  to  enact  pension  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion. This  new  legislation  will  provide  some  vesting  for  employees  with  years 
of  service  for  a  particular  employer.  Also,  the  legislation  will  allow  workers 
to  take  their  pension  benefits  with  them  as  they  move  from  company  to  com- 
pany and  will  provide  some  insurance  against  insufficient  assets  in  the  funds 
at  plant  closings. 

4.  STATE  LEGISLATION 

The  most  important  state  legislation  was  the  new  act  enacted  last  year 
and  providing  bargaining  rights  for  public  employees.  For  the  first  time, 
state  employees  will  have  the  rights  previously  guaranteed  to  city  employees. 
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State  employees  will  begin  bargaining  with  the  Commissioner  of  Administra- 
tion and  Finance. 

Moreover,  the  new  law  provides  for  binding  arbitration  of  wage  and  con- 
tract disputes  between  cities  and  towns  and  police  and  fire  department 
employees. 

While  the  new  law  omitted  the  limited  right  to  strike  which  was  sup- 
ported by  labor,  it  does  contain  an  important  step  forward.  The  challenge  for 
labor  is  to  use  this  law  for  organizing  state  and  municipal  employees  in  the 
Commonwealth.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  new  law  by  your  counsel  was 
published  in  the  January,  1974,  issue  of  the  Boston  Bar  Journal. 

In  addition,  the  following  labor  laws  were  enacted  this  year  in  Massa- 
chusetts: (1)  the  minimum  hourly  wage  law  Was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
S2.00  minimum  in  July  and  $2.10  on  December  31,  when  the  federal  law 
reaches  this  new  minimum;  (2)  unemployment  compensation  dependency  al- 
lowances of  $6.00  per  week  was  extended  to  children  between  18  and  22 
years  of  age,  who  are  attending  school;  (3)  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  was  also  amended  to  provide  for  the  $6.00  dependency  allowance  for 
children  beetween  18  and  22  attending  school,  and  the  widow's  benefits  were 
raised  as  of  November  1,  1974,  from  $45  to  $61  per  week;  (4)  the  state's  pro- 
tective labor  laws  were  modified  so  that  male  workers  are  entitled  to  the 
same  thirty  (30)  minute  meal  break  after  six  (6)  hours  of  work  as  female 
workers  now  have,  and  the  prohibition  against  women  working  between  mid- 
night and  6:00  A.M.  was  repealed  along  with  the  prohibition  against  women 
working  from  four  months  before  until  four  months  after  childbirth. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Legislature  failed  to  enact  such  labor-sponsored 
measures  as:  (1)  repeal  of  the  pension  offset  bill;  (2)  sickness  dis- 
ability benefits;  (3)  elimination  of  the  many  exemptions  from  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  law;  (4)  strengthening  of  the  employment  agency 
law;  (5)  increased  minimum  benefits  for  unemployment  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation; and  (6)  clarification  of  the  prevailing  wage  law  to  apply  to  many 
of  the  new  benefits  recently  negotiated  by  labor  unions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Federal  labor  legislation  and  decisons  still  dominate  the  labor  relations 
law  field.  The  recent  decisions  by  the  federal  courts  and  the  NLRB  have  been 
restricting  some  of  the  rights  of  labor.  On  a  state  level,  legislation  and  de- 
cisions have  been  of  less  importance  except  in  the  developing  public  employee 
field  where  new  laws  and  decisions  by  the  courts  and  the  MLRC  Will  be  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

Members:  John  Barron,  Chairman;  Francis  Quinn,  Philip  Salem, 
Howard  V.  Doyle,  Jesse  Drucker,  Manuel  Fernandes. 

The  Conveention  last  year  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  registering 
organized  labor's  opposition  to  any  increase  in  the  sales  tax.  Pointing  out 
that  an  increase  in  the  Massachusetts  sales  tax  .would  adversely  affect  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay,  the  unemployed,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  the 
people  in  the  low  income  group,  and  the  resolve  urged  the  officers  of  the 
Council,  the  taxation  committee,  and  our  legislative  department  "to  oppose 
vigorously  any  increase  in  the  Massachusetts  sales  tax." 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  that  Convention  was  entitled  "Tax  Re- 
form" and  called  upon  Congress  to  pass  a  long  overdue  tax  reform  bill  to 
plug  the  various  loopholes  in  the  law  as  it  stands,  including  elimination  of 
the  mineral  depletion  allowance,  tax  free  bonds,  capital  gains,  stock  options 
and  fast  depieciation  write-offs.  Congress  has  not  quite  followed  our  instruc- 
tions on  this  —  and  here  in  the  Bay  State  it  reminds  us  to  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  the  so-called  Master  Tax  Plan  we  supported  and  helped  to  de- 
velop a  few  years  ago? 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  taxes  at  the  state  level  this  year  —  but 
every  mention  of  taxes  was  guarded  and  evasive,  as  was  to  be  expected  in 
an  election  year  where  every  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
and  the  entire  state  administration  would  be  running  for  office. 

However,  during  the  debate  on  the  largest  budget  the  taxpayers  of  this 
state  have  ever  been  asked  to  live  with,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  subject  of 
taxes  would  come  up  once  in  a  while.  And  in  a  statement  released  earlier  in 
the  year  by  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  P.  Loughlin,  the  Governor  was 
accused  of  attempting  to  divert  attention  from  his  record-breaking  budget  with 
his  promise  of  no  tax  increase  this  year  and  next  year.  Loughlin  quoted  one 
Senator  as  saying  that  "a  tax  increase  could  probably  be  held  back  this  year 
by  the  use  of  mirrors  but  there  would  definitely  have  to  be  some  sort  of  in- 
crease imposed  next  year." 

Secretary-Treasurer  Loughlin  said  he  could  not  understand  how  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  could  allow  themselves  to  be  fooled  year  after  year 
on  this  subject  of  taxes  by  their  state  officials.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sales 
tax  had  been  sold  to  the  taxpayers  as  the  final  answer  and  that  the  state 
lottery  was  set  up  to  help  cities  and  towns  and  fill  in  whatever  little  holes 
might  be  left  unfilled. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  he  said,  "a  Coalition  for  Tax  Reform  came  up  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  which  would  have  brought  some  relief  to  homeowners 
and  to  low  and  middle-income  wage  earners.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see  we're 
still  at  the  same  old  stand."  And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  start  hearing  about  tax  cuts  instead  of  tax  increases. 
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While  there  was  not  too  much  activity  on  the  part  of  our  Committee  this 
year,  due  to  the  general  avoidance  of  open  discussion  on  a  subject  that  is  re- 
garded as  extremely  sensitive  in  an  election  year,  we  did  continue  to  work 
at  getting  a  reconsideration  by  the  people  of  the  long  overdue  enactment  of 
a  graduated  income  tax.  So  we  expect  very  much  that  our  Committee  will  be 
expected  to  be  on  the  alert  all  through  next  year.  While  our  goal  will  be  to 
get  the  message  of  the  Council  across  on  the  graduated  income  tax,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  our  main  battle  will  be  to  fight  off  an  increase  in  the 
sales  tax. 

So  we  ask  the  delegates  to  this  Convention  to  continue  to  give  us  their 
full  cooperation  on  a  matter  which  affects  so  deeply  the  lives  of  every  citizen. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Members:  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  Chairman;  Berry  Aronson,  Frank 
Broderick,  Helen  Chatteron,  Arthur  DiPietro,  Martin  A.  Joyce,  Kenneth 
J.  Mangan,  John  J.  Mullen,  John  F.  O'Connor,  Frank  E.  Prioli,  Harold 
G.  Terry,  Jr.,  Samuel  R.  Walker,  Leo  Wallace,  C.  Theresa  Locke,  Everett 
F.McCullough,  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Secretary. 

Shortly  after  our  last  Convention,  on  November  24,  1973,  a  meeting  in 
connection  with  community  services  was  held  in  the  Keith  Junior  High  School 
in  New  Bedford.  Although  this  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Greater  New 
Bedford  and  Cape  Cod  Council,  an  invitation  to  speak  at  this  meeting  was 
sent  to  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Council, 
President  Joseph  A.  Sullivan  and  Secretary-Treasurer  James  P.  Loughlin. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation  due  to  previous  commitments,  which  he  explained  in  a  letter 
to  President  Sullivan. 

On  November  29,  our  Committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  State  Council 
office,  at  which  Mr.  S.  S.  Jaffe  of  the  Preventi-Med  Corporation  of  West  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  was  invited  to  explain  to  our  members  the  process  of 
Preventi-Med  Multitest  Systems. 

On  March  13,  a  letter  was  sent  to  us  by  Leo  Perlis,  Director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Department  of  Community  Services,  thanking  us  for  our  response  in 
the  campaign  for  a  holiday  fund  for  Farah  strikers,  which  had  been  initiated 
by  his  office  on  November  8,  1973.  He  wrote  that  as  a  result  of  the  response 
nationally,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  its  El  Paso 
office  had  received  $49,290.91  in  contributions  by  February  23.  This,  he  said, 
had  made  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  a  little  happier  for  the  strikers  and 
their  families  —  and  '"it  certainly  helped  to  bring  about  the  victory." 

In  March  also,  we  were  notified  by  Director  Perlis  of  the  George  Meany 
Award,  an  award  designed  to  recognize  trade  unionists  for  outstanding  sei'v- 
ice  to  the  youth  of  their  communities  through  Boy  Scouting.  The  program 
was  to  be  administered  by  George,  Atkinson,  AFL-CIO  Community  Services 
Liaison  Representative  on  the  staff  of -  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Our  Committee  met  on  March  28  to  prepare  for  meeting  with  Mr.  Gold- 
mark,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Human  Relations  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  scheduled  for  April  2,  to  discuss  legislation  that  was 
intended  to  consolidate  the  activities  of  various  State  Health  Departments  re- 
lating to  health  care  of  individual  cases  where  hospitalization  or  assignment  to 
rest  homes  is  required.  The  Department  of  Mental  Health  was  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  recommendation  of  our  Committee  that  this  legislation,  House  No. 
5469,  be  supported  by  the  Council  was  accepted  at  the  April  11  meeting  of 
the  Council. 
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Another  subject  discussed  at  the  March  28  meeting  was  the  formation  of 
a  financial  credit  organization  to  aid  and  assist  individuals  whose  credit  has 
been  overextended  and  who  need  assistance  in  meeting  obligations.  Besides 
organized  labor,  retail  stores,  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  interested 
in  the  development  of  such  an  organization. 

Our  Ohairlady,  Mrs.  Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  was  assigned  by  the  Council  as 
delegate  to  the  Seventeenth  AFL-CIO  National  Conference  on  Community 
Services,  which  was  held  from  May  5  to  May  9  at  the  Shoreham  Americana 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  conference  dealt  with  the  following  subjects: 
(1)  The  Worker  in  the  Market  Place;  (2)  Prepaid  Group  Legal  Services;  (3) 
The  Working  Woman  and  Day  Care;  (4)  The  Volunteer,  Voluntary  Action 
and  Voluntarism;   and   (5)    Need  and  Service:   The  Human  Contract. 

As  this  Convention  Report  is  being  prepared,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  ac- 
tivities pertaining  to  the  1974  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  campaign 
which  got  under  way  on  September  8.  The  goal  has  been  set  at  $16,000,000 
and  over  50,000  volunteers  are  going  to  be  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
achieve  that  goal.  The  money  will  be  needed  to  finance  the  200  family,  health, 
child  care  and  youth-serving  agencies  supported  by  the  United  Way  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  So  until  November  9,  when  the  campaign  ends,  we  urge  every 
member  of  every  local  union  in  the  area  affiliated  with  this  Council  to 
pledge  his  fair  share. 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  short  report,  we  would  like  to  thank  the 
executive  officers  and  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  staff 
in  the  Councd  office,  for  the  full  cooperation  we  have  always  received  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties  as  a  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Members-  Rexford  Weng,  Chairman;  Eldredge  Buffum,  John  S.  Burns, 
Herman  Greenberg,  Frederick  D.  Jones,  Elliot  Klitzman,  James  J.  Reilly, 
Edward  Wall,  Joseph  Stefani,  Laura  Spencer,  Shelton  Coates,  George 
Blackman  and  Julius  Bernstein,  Secretary. 

One  would  conclude  that  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  in  its  role  of 
leadership  in  the  organized  labor  movement  within  the  Commonwealth,  would 
exert  a  more  dynamic  impact  on  civil  rights  legislation  and  its  effects  on 
the  black  and  Spanish-speaking  communities  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Such  a  conclusion  becomes  open  to  question,  however,  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  there  are  relatively  few  black  and  Spanish-speaking 
workers  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  union  contracts  on  jobs  within  the  state. 
Add  to  this  the  continuing  practice  of  the  State  Labor  Council  to  back  and 
support  aspirants  for  public  office  whose  position  on  the  bread  and  butter 
issues  affecting  workers  may  be  good,  but  whose  position  on  civil  rights  can- 
not bear  scrutiny.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  black  and  Spanish-speaking 
communities  within  the  state  have  become  disenchanted  with  organized  labor. 

One  case  in  point  was  the  split  within  the  black  legislative  caucus  which 
occurred  when  Royal  Boiling,  Sr.,  with  a  perfect  labor  record  and  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  ran  for  the  first  black  state 
Senatorial  seat  and  was  defeated  by  Bill  Owens,  who  had  no  State  Labor 
Council  support,  and  who  had  practically  no  record  on  labor  legislation. 

While  these  remarks  are  not  meant  to  be  destructively  critical  of  the 
State  Labor  Council,  they  do,  I  hope,  point  out  an  area  —  the  area  of  civil 
rights  —  in  Which  the  State  Labor  Council,  in  its  role  of  leadership,  must 
move  in  a  much  more  dynamic  and  forthright  manner. 

Rexford  Weng, 

Chairman,  Civil  Rights  Committee 

Mass.  State  Labor  Council 
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During  the  past  year,  the  secretary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  was 
the  prime  link  for  organized  labor  in  this  state  with  developments  in  the 
civil  rights  field  and  among  the  minority  organizations.  For  the  labor  move- 
ment as  a  whole,  however,  unfortunately  our  people  —  as  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation  —  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  shortages,  the  energy 
crisis,  inflation,  unemployment,  Watergate  and  impeachment,  that  the  de- 
creasing concern  with  civil  rights  of  the  last  couple  of  years  became  even 
stronger.  The  problems  of  inequality  and  social  welfare  still  received  our 
commitment  on  principle,  but  little  active  concern  was  in  evidence. 
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This  is  not  to  denigrate,  however,  the  efforts  that  labor  did  put  forth  to 
assure  that  the  redisricting  of  the  State  Senate  would  result  in  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  very  large  black  community  in  Boston  to  elect  a  black  State 
Senator  for  the  first  time.  And  at  the  same  time,  other  trade  unionists  were 
involved  in  aiding  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  in  its  efforts  to  expand 
the  registration  and  voting  numbers  in  the  black  community. 

In  the  area  of  women's  rights,  an  important  development  here  during 
the  past  year  was  the  start  on  forming  a  Massachusetts  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women,  and  some  of  our  Committee  members  were  involved  to  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  Meanwhile,  at  the  State  House,  our  secretary  appeared  to 
support  some  of  the  legislation  designed  to  assure  women  equal  rights  before 
the  law  with  men  in  this  state  in  such  areas  as  the  granting  of  credit,  etc. 

So  far  as  equal  opporunity  in  schools  is  concerned,  labor  appeared  along 
with  religious  and  civic  leaders  in  support  of  the  racial  imbalance  law  when 
it  was  heard  at  the  State  House.  However,  without  ever  having  been  given 
a  chance  when  it  could  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  segregated  schools 
much  more  easily  some  years  ago,  the  law  was  cut  down  and  the  courts 
moved  in  to  impose  their  own  drastic  measures  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
(Unfortunately,  while  the  Teachers  Union  has  obviously  been  actively  in- 
volved in  developments  in  connection  with  school  busing  in  Boston,  the  labor 
movement  has  not  been  in  evidence  in  terms  of  law  and  order  and  preserving 
a  peaceful  atmosphere   around  the  schools.) 

In  the  area  of  employment,  the  job  shortage  has  been  passed  around  dur- 
ing the  year  and  black  and  white  workers  together  have  seen  the  numbers  of 
unemployed  rise.  And  yet  the  suffering  is  still  unequal,  as  the  unemployment 
figures  for  blacks  was  just  under  double  that  of  whites  in!  this  state  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  organized  labor  was  able  to  and  did  help  to  put  the  spotlight 
on  equal  job  opportunity  in  the  public  sector.  Our  secretary  was  designated 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  —  a  plus  for  labor  here.  In  that  capacity  he 
spearheaded  and  chaired  two  days  of  open  hearings  on  the  extent  of  equal 
opportunity  in  public  employment  for  minorities  and  women  in  this  state. 
With  some  150,000  jobs  (approximately  75,000  state  and  75,000  city,  county, 
town,  etc.)  involved,  the  stakes  are  meaningful  indeed  for  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded. While  the  results  are  still  to  be  realized,  at  least  in  the  opening  stages 
of  the  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  discrimination  and  to  open  up 
these  jobs  to  women  and  minorities,  organized  labor  has  been  involved. 

There  are  other  such  small  involvements  by  our  Committee  during  the 
past  year,  but  unfortunately  there  was  little  internal  educational  work  on 
civil  rights  by  affiliated  locals,  and  our  Committee  earnestly  calls  on  locals  to 
reinvolve  themselves  in  programs  that  will  make  their  members  conscious 
of  the  need  to  deal  with  America's  continuing  social  problems. 

At  this  point  it  is  clear  that  our  record  for  the  past  year  is  a  mixed 
bag,  not  too  much  different  from  that  of  most  Americans.  Your  Committee 
recognizes  the  principled  opposition  of  the  labor  movement  to  racism  in  all 
forms,  and  the  commitment  to  integrated  quality  educaton.  We  recognize 
also  that  achievement  of  the  AFL-CIO  economic  and  social  programs  is  neces- 
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sary  to  achieve  full  protection  of  human  rights  and  full  attainment  of  social 
and  economic  justice.  For  us  it  is  also  clear  that  while  we  struggle  for  equal 
opportunity,  we  can  much  more  effectively  overcome  discrimination  by  ex- 
panding the  opportunities'  available,  than  by  competition  for  scarce  ones. 

Our  Committee  thanks  all  those  who  helped  in  our  work  during  the  past 
year,  and  we  plead  for  much  more  involvement  in  itl  by  the  affiliated  locals 
so  that  we  can  more  quickly  achieve  labor's  commitments. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Members:  John  Prendergast,  Chairman;  Arthur  Osborn,  John  R. 
Craig,  Arthur  Cecelski,  Bert  Farnham,  John  V.  O'Brien,  Louis  W.  Poirier, 
Vincent  McKenna,  Matteo  A.  Ciuffredo,  Nicholas  Magliano,  Paul  J. 
Melody,  Harold  Hirtle,  Anthony  Svizzero,  Laurence  Locke,  Alford 
Dyson,  Secretary. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Committee  did  not  concentrate  on  the 
needs  in  this  state  as  much  as  they  did  last  year,  when  attention  was  focused 
on  a  drive  to  have  an  absolute  two-thirds  concept  accepted  for  weekly 
benefits  under  workmen's  compensation,  there  were  major  developments  dur- 
ing the  past  year  which  were  of  interest  to  our' Committee. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  close  interrelation  between  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970.  This  was  brought  out  clearly  at  the  Gompers-Murray  Educational 
Institute  in  April  in  the  addresses  by  Attorney  Laurence  Locke  and  Edward 
Gavin,  Assistant  Director  of  OSHA,  who  pointed  out  that  if  OSHA  could  ever 
be  made  one  hundred  percent  effective  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  law. 

But  under  the  Nixon  Administration,  there  was  a  serious  attempt  initiated 
to  sabotage  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  In  the  August  10  issue 
of  the  AFL-CIO  News,  an  editorial  opens  with  these  words:  "The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  slash  the  protections  of  the  Occupaional  Safety  and 
Health  Act  for  60  million  American  workers  in  order  to  reduce  costs  of  com- 
pliance for  business.  This  ranks  as  one  of  the  Administration's  most  callous 
policies."  The  editorial  traced  the  basis  of  this  new  development  to  a  memo- 
randum, revealed  by  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee,  dated  June  14,  1972, 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  George  C.  Guenther,  "This 
memorandum  set  forth  the  outlines  of  an  action  program  to  subvert  the  ad- 
ministration of  OSHA  as  a  'sales  point'  to  stimulate  more  campaign  contri- 
butions from  business   to   the  Nixon   candidacy." 

The  AFL-CIO  registered  strong  opposition  to  this  attempt  but  in  its  Re- 
port on  Congress  published  September  7,  the  AFL-CIO  News  showed  that  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  201-194,  passed  an  amendment  introduced  by  Republican 
Congressman  Paul  Findley  of  Illinois  which  would  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  OSHA  firms  employing  25  or  fewer  workers,  which  means  that  30  percent 
of  the  workers  and  90  percent  of  the  job  sites  now  covered  by  the  law  would 
be  exempt.  No  action  had  been  taken  in  the  Senate  at  this  writing. 

As  for  Workmen's  Compensation,  a  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  has  held 
hearings  in  various  states  throughout  the  country  to  establish  the  need  for 
setting  federal  standards  in  the  administration  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  These  hearings  are  being  held  in  connection  with  a  Senate  bill,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York,  which  would  set  such  standards. 
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This  bill  would   put  the  recommendations   of  the  National   Commission   on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws   into  effect. 

At  one  of  these  hearings  in  June,  Bernard  Kleinman,  general  counsel  for 
the  Steelworkers,  said:  "States  have  had  50  years  to  provide  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  method  of  dealing  with  injured  workers,  in  virtually  every  instance 
they  have  failed  to  do  so."  He  also  said  that  there  are  still  some  states  that 
do  nor  cover  all  occupational  diseases  and  that  nearly  half  the  states  limit  the 
duration  of  payments  for  permanent  total  disability. 

While  here  in  Massachusetts  we  can  boast  of  having  one  of  the  best 
laws  in  the  country,  Kleinman  made  a  point  that  we  must  keep  in  mind.  Im- 
provement in  state  laws,  he  said,  has  been  restricted  by  threats  to  legislators 
that  industry  will  move  to  another  state  that  is  "more  hospitable  to  business" 
if  workmen's  compensation  benefits  are  liberalized. 

The  Williams-Javits  bill,  he  stressed,  is  needed  so  that  states  can  stop 
"competing  economically  on  the  basis  of  their  effectivenes  in  defeating  the 
claims  of  injured  employees  and  their  families." 

The  State  Labor  Council  must,  of  course,  continue  to  work  with  the 
national  AFL-OIO  to  get  federal  standards  established.  In  the  mean- 
time, despite  the  fact  that  our  state  law  is  better  than  in  most 
states,  we  must  continue  to  seek  improvements  and  to  work  vigorously  for 
the  enactment  of  these  extra  benefits.  This  year,  we  did  get  an  increase  in 
benefits  for  widows  and  at  the  same  time  improving  dependency  benefits  for 
youths  attending  school. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  we  will  continue  to  get  full  cooperation  from 
the  officers  of  the  Council  in  our  efforts  to  fulfill  the  obligations  we  have  been 
assigned  to  meet  as  a  Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   HOUSING 

Members:  William  J.  Cleary,  Chairman,  John  Cotter,  John  Damery, 
Alfred  DiRienzo,  Carmine  D'OlyxvIpio,  Henry  Khoury,  James  Laycock, 
Joseph  Lydon,  Nicholas  Magliano,  Alfred  McGlynn,  Henry  Saracusa, 
Charles  Spillane,  Antonio  Svizzero,  Michael  Tarallo  and  John  A.  Callahan, 
Director. 

REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  J.  CLEARY  RE:  HOUSING  CONFERENCE  — 
NEW  ORLEANS 

At  the  request  of  Speaker  Bartley's  Office  I  attended  a  legislative  confer- 
ence in  the  Bourbon  Orleans  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  from  December  5  through 
December  8,  1973.  We  had  many  speakers  at  this  legislative  conference,  I  be- 
lieve there  were  seven  in  all,  talking  in  general  about  housing  in  the  United 
States  and  the  new,  hopefully,  up-coming  legislation  for  housing  on  both 
State  and  Federal  levels. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Sangster  from  the  office  of  Housing  Production  and  Mort- 
gage Credit,  HUD,  spoke  to  us  on  the  Government's  study  through  HUD  on 
the  housing  situation.  He  informed  us  that  the  235  and  236  program,  which 
consists  of  a  1%  over  prime  rate  for  moderate  income  housing  and  also  low 
income  housing,  was  being  phased  out.  HUD  is  also  now  making  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  turning  all  federally  assisted  housing  programs 
over  to  the  individual  states.  I  asked  the  HUD  representative  what  the 
Federal  Government's  views  were  on  the  312  program  which  consists  of  low 
interest  loan  (in  the  vicinity  of  3%)  for  rehabilitation  of  our  existing  neigh- 
borhoods. He  informed  me  that  the  government,  as  well  as  everyone  else,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  highly  successful  program  and  in  fact  bene- 
ficial to  the  community,  but  along  with  everything  else,  this  also  was  being 
phased  out.  I  querried  him  as  to  why  this  was  being  done  when  we  had  a 
successful  program  going  and  it  was  allowed  to  go  by  the  boards.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  why  this  was  so  other  than  the  fact  that  this  was  the  adminis- 
tration's policy. 

It  was  brought  up  that  in  new  housing  in  the  garden-type  or  walk-up 
apartments  injected  into  the  cost  was  air  conditioning,  swimming  pools  and 
parking  facilities  (garage  or  carports).  This  they  find  encourages  much  more 
economic  mix  in  the  individual  projects.  Although  these  projects  will  consist 
of  low,  moderate  and  middle  income,  where  we  have  all  of  these  factors 
combined  at  least  20%  must  be  low  income.  We  here  in  Massachusetts  with 
the  same  construction  have  25%  low  income. 

They  figure  that  a  single  family  unit  (by  this  I  mean  free-standing)  cost 
approximately  $23,000  to  build  whereas  under  the  235  and  236  program  the 
units  have  been  averaging  $21,500  to  $23,000  per  unit.  They  are  consistently 
attempting  new  construction  methods,  even  to  the  extent  of  wood  foundations 
which  are  chemically  treated  and  pressurized  and  supposedly  iwill  last  as  long 
as  conventional  foundations. 

Mr.  Sangster  was  asked  by  many  legislators  if  it  were  so  that  rehabilita- 
tion is  the  key  to  our  vacancy  rate  in  our  communities.  Mr.  Sangster  was  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  true. 
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We  also  had  a  Mr.  Burnett  of  the  Urban  Development  Corp.  (UDC) 
speak  to  us  of  the  development  in  New  York  State.  Not  only  does  this  cor- 
poration have  the  ability  to  develop  housing,  but  also  the  ability  in  developing 
industrial  parks,  highways  and  roads.  This  is  a  corporation  empowered  by  the 
New  York  legislators  to  over-ridee  Nw  York  Building  Codes  and  also  on  pro- 
perties developed  by  them.  In  lieu  of  taxes  10%  of  the  rental  income  is  paid 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  On  their  housing  approximately  70%  of  the  housing 
is  moderate,  30  is  low  income  and  of  this  30,  1/3  or  10  of  the  housing  is 
elderly.  Also,  with  legislative  approval  they  have  the  right  to  determine 
what  is  blighted,  decadent  or  vacant.  Of  course  a  court  case  could  still  be 
brought  against  them  but  this  would  be  very  doubtful. 

There  was  also  talk  of  paying  off  mortgages  for  single  and  multi-family 
\  up  to  6  families)  to  the  Savings  and  Loan  Institution  so  they  in  turn  could 
reinvest  these  monies  in  housing.  There  Were  other  discussions  from  other 
states,  one  of  them  being  modular  housing  as  the  thing  of  the  future  because 
of  the  low  cost  per  unit,  direct  subsidy  to  the  individual  family,  rehabilitation 
and  increasing  the  FHA  mortgages  limits  to  $45,000,  variable  rates  and  vari- 
able term  loans  (increase  payments  as  finances  increase)  increasing  sub- 
sidies to  the  rural  areas,  direct  cash  assistance  (grants,  etc.)  also,  the  fact 
that  the   Federal  Government  must  assist  on  low-income  housing. 

Where  there  is  a  high  vacancy  rate  rehabilitation  shall  be  the  rule  of 
thumb.  Where  there  is  a  low  vacancy  rate  new  construction.  Turnkey  was 
mentioned  by  just  about  all  of  the  legislators  in  attendance  at  this  conference 
as  the  most  economical  and  feasible  for  the  construction  of  housing.  There 
was  no  mention  of  prevailing  wages  or  filed  bids  in  this  discussion.  I,  being 
strictly  in  the  minority,  did  not  bring  the  subject  up  of  prevailing  wages  for 
filed  bids. 

Mobile  homes  were  also  brought  up  as  a  method  to  alleviate  our  housing 
shortage.  I  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  25%  of  all  housing  built  in  the 
United  States  is  mobile  homes;  most  surprised  in  fact  to  find  out  that  90%  of 
housing  built  for  less  than  $20,000  is  mobile  homes. 

Some  states  injected  their  thoughts  on  snob  zoning,  as  we  know  it,  1,  2  or 
3  acres  to  build  a  home  must  be  reduced.  The  zoning  requirements  must  be 
reduced  so  we  can  get  more  housing  into  both  our  rural  areas  and  also  into 
our  suburbs. 

Just  about  everyone  at  the  convention  admitted  a  dire  need  for  housing, 
emphasizing  strongly  rehabilitation  and  continued  subsidy  to  the  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  After  all  the  Federal  Government  people  were 
through  talking  there  was  a  definite  consensus  of  those  in  attendance  that 
in  the  immediate  future  little,  if  any,  federal  housing  subsidies  Will  come 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  at  least  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  those  attending  this  convention  that  the  State 
government  must  in  fact  alleviate  this  housing  crisis  for  low,  moderate  and 
elderly  by  some  of  the  methods  put  forth  at  this  convention. 

During  the  year  informal  meetings  were  held  with  the  Chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  subject  matter  relating  to  housing  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusets. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
ORGANIZATION  AND  AFFILIATION 

Members:  James  P.  Loughlin,  Chairman;  Franklin  J.  Murphy,  Reg.  Dir., 
Raymond  J.  Laplante,  Lawrence  C.  Sullivan,  Joseph  P.  McNamara,  Michael 
Botelho,  Edward  J.  McCann,  Gerald  J.  O'Leary,  Bradford  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  1974  was  not  a  very  pro- 
pitious year  in  the  field  of  organization.  While  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  was  kept  focused  on  the  most  unbelievable  scandal  ever  to  hit  the 
capitax  city  of  the  United  States,  the  working  segment  of  the  public  was 
kept  off  balance  by  a  wave  of  rising  unemployment  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  uncontrolled  inflation. 

Nevertheless,  every  national  union  has  kept  its  organizers  busy  through- 
out the  year  and  the  successes  achieved  in  NLRB  elections  have  offset  in 
some  degree  the  losses  we  have  suffered  in  local  unions  as  the  result  of  a 
rash  of  plant  closings,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  trends  in  union  growth  fluctuated  over 
the  years  not  in  relation  to  labor's  efforts  in  the  field  of  organization  but 
in  relation  mostly  to  economic  conditions.  Going  back  to  1952  and  1953,  for 
instance,  when  more  than  half  a  million  workers  each  year  had  voted  to  join 
unions  in  NLRB  elections.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  to  lead  the  country  through  three  major  recessions 
in  eight  years.  The  trend  in  organizing  during  those  years  was  downward, 
reaching  its  lowest  ebb  in  1958,  the  year  the  AFL  and  CIO  merged  in  this 
state,  when  less  than  200,000  workers  joined  unions.  The  trend  was  upward 
again  through  the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson  years  only  to  go  back  into  a 
slump  with  the  advent  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Organizing  efforts,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  major  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  labor  movement  —  and  we  are  fortunate  here  that 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organizations  and 
Field  Services,  which  cut  the  number  of  regional  offices  from  18  to  8,  Frank- 
lin J.  Murphy,  a  member  of  this  Committee  and  of  long  experience  in  the 
field  of  organization,  was  retained  as  Regional  Director  of  Region  VIII,  which 
takes  in  all  six  New  England  states. 

On  affiliation,  we  must  stress  again  that  the  slogan  "in  union  there  is 
strength"  is  most  relevant  in  this  area  —  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
all  local  unions  in  the  state,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  give  top 
priority  to  affiliation  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council  and  their 
own  area  councils. 

Following  is  the  list  of  new  affiliations  and  reaffiliations  during  the  past 
fiscal  year.  We  are  leaving  out  the  list  of  locals  which  had  to  be  suspended 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30  as  most  of  those  locals  are  now  in 
good  standing  and  have  delegates  at  this  Convention. 
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New  and  Reaf filiations  as  of  June  30,  1974 
New 

Teachers  No.  3227,  Adams 

AFSC&ME  No.  1263,  Boston 

American  Postal  Workers,  Boston 

Asso.  of  School  Adm.  &  Super.,  No.  6,  Boston 

Electrical  Workers  No.  2222,  Boston 

Machinists  No.  1726,  Boston 

OPEIU  No.  453,  Boston 

AFSC&ME  No.  503,  Bridgewater 

Teachers  No.  2416,  Chicopee 

AFSC&ME  No.  1990,  Fall  River 

IBEW  No.  2255,  Fall  River 

Painters  No.  75,  Fall  River 

UPIU  No.  1102,  Fitchburg 

State  Col.  Fac.  Fed.  No.  2174,  Lowell 

Fire  Fighters  No.  1947,  Maynard 

Electrical  Workers  No.  2321,  Middleton 

N.  B.  Fed.  of  Paraprofessional  No.  2378,  New  Bedford 

Amal.  Food  Workers  No.  10,  Randolph 

AFSC&ME  No.  1818,  Salem 

Machinists  No.  1730,  Springfield 

UPA  No.  226,  Holyoke 

UPP  No.  594,  Erving 

TWUA  No.  1887,  Fall  River,  Joint  Board,  Fall  River 

Reaf  filiated 

Teachers  No.  1033,  Amesbury 
AFSC&ME  No.  783,  Boston 
AFSC&ME  No.  787,  Boston 
Barbers  No.  182,  Boston 
Graphic  Arts  No.  67,  Boston 
AFSC&ME  No.  1129,  Chicopee 
Musicians  No.  372,  Lawrence 
AFSC&ME  No.  193,  ynn 
Meat  Cutters  No.  128,  Lynn 
AFSC&ME  No.  1383,  Revere 
Fire  Fighters  No.  926,  Revere 
DALU  No.  24024,  Rockland 
Labor  Council,   Springfield 
Laborers  No.  999,  Springfield 
UBW  No.  8,  Dorchester 
UBW  No.  141,  Williamansett 
USA  No.  2431,  Everett 
USA  No.  3189,  Worcester 
USA  No.  4559,  Worcester 
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Unions  Disaffiliated  and  Merged  —  1974 

Building  Service  Emp.  No.  384,  Boston   (merged) 

Intl.   Longshoremen  No.   800,  Boston    (disaffiliated) 

Teachers  No.  848,  Haverhill  (dissolved) 

Lathers  No.  99,  Lynn   (merged) 

Electrical  Workers  No.  1026,  Maiden   (merged) 

DALU  No.  22763,  Maiden  (disaffiliated) 

Barbers  No.  127,,   Pittsfield    (disbanded) 

RR&SS  Clerks  No.  1600,  Springfield    (merged) 

Serv.  Emp.  Intl.  No.  540,  Watertown   (withdrawal) 

Retail  Clerks  Emp.  No.   826,  Worcester    (withdrawal) 

IUE  No.  231,  Maiden  (merged) 

UPWA  No.  165,  Cambridge  (merged) 

UP  A  No.  876,  Worcester   (dissaffiliated) 

URW  No.  385,  Norwood   (disaffiliated)    • 

USWA  No.  18,  Boston  (disaffiliated) 

USWA  No.  24,  Worcester  (disaffiliated) 

USA  No.  7304,  Worcester   (laid  off) 

TWUA  Central  No.  1059,  Clinton  (dissolved) 

TWUA  Central  No.  1251,  Milford  (dissolved) 

TWUA  New  Bedford  No.  1124-A,  New  Bedford   (liquidated) 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Members:  Frank  A.  Sonsini,  Chairman;  Harvey  Brightman,  James  F. 
Mulloney,  Thomas  Finnegan,  Joseph  p.  Sullivan,  John  Cunningham, 
William  Guerin,  Kenneth  Kelley. 

This  past  year  there  wasn't  too  much  that  our  Committee  could  get  con- 
cerned about.  Major  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  were  to  become  effective  on  several  dates  during  the  year.  How- 
ever, we  had  to  be  involved  in  the  continuing  rise  in  medical  costs,  which 
most  adversely  affects  senior  citizens  who  have  no  other  protection  but 
Medicare.  Although  there  was  some  improvement  made  in  Medicare  with  the 
overhauling  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  went  into  effect  on  July  1st, 
the  protection  for  the  elderly  sick  who  have  no  other  cover  is  still  inadequate. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  a  national  health  care  package  such  as  the 
one  proposed  in  the  Kennedy-Griffith  measure  still  pending  before  Congress 
would  in  some  measure  help  the  elderly  as  well  as  other  citizens.  But  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  what  they  have  to  face  now  that  concerns  us. 

The  Senior  Citizens  News  in  its  September  issue  devoted  much  space  to 
answering  attacks  on  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Social  Security  system  which 
appeared  in  editorials  and  articles  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
"These  attacks,"  wrote  the  editors,  "have  often  come  from  men  who  either 
are  uninformed  of  the  truth  of  Social  Security,  or  have  a  personal  partisan 
axe  to  grind." 

"The  first  attack  on  Social  Security,"  the  editors  wrote,  "and  the  one 
which  has  caused  the  most  concern  and  fear  among  those  many  writing  to 
National  Council  headquarters,  is  the  charge  that  Social  Security  is  either 
now  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

"The  basis  for  leveling  this  incredibly  false  charge  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  'only'  some  $52  billion  in  reserves  in  the  trust  fund  and  this  amount 
is  held  in  Treasury  Bonds. 

"The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  $52  billion  is  not  really  even  in  the 
trust  funds  but  has  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  some  sort  of  'I.O.U.'  These 
so-called  T.O.U.'s'  referred  to  are  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds  which  are  pur- 
chased to  increase  the  trust  funds'  financial  strength. 

"To  call  these  Bonds  'I.O.U.'s'  —  with  the  implied  inference  that  they 
are  unsecured  —  is  a  malicious  twisting  of  the  facts  and  a  libeli  against  the 
very  good  name  of  this  nation." 

In  answer  to  another  attack,  the  editors  of  the  Senior  Citizens  News  said: 

"The  charge  that  the  Social  Security  'tax'  is  the  most  "regressive  and 
cruel  tax  of  all"  simply  it  not  true.  First,  if  Social  Security  contributions 
were  a  tax  —  and  a  tax  only  —  it  would  indeed  be  regressive  but  not  nearly 
as  regressive  as  the  sales  tax  or  the  property  tax,  for  instance.  But,  since 
these  contributions  are  but  a  part  of  a  contributory  benefit  system  —  in  a 
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sense,  an  insurance  premium  —  it  is  not  nearly  as  regressive  as  private  in- 
surance premiums." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  editors  conclude  "that  these  troublesome,  noisy, 
locust-like  arguments  against  Social  Security  are  coming  to  surface  now  also 
has  to  do  with  the  temper  of  the  country  and  the  Congress/  to  finally  enact 
meaningful  reform   of  our  nation's  health   delivery  system." 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  serve  the 
Council  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  meet  our  obligations  as  aj  Commit- 
tee with  diligence. 


^^O 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   EDUCATION 

Members:  Joseph  O'Donnell,  Chairman;  John  Casey,  Alice  M.  Connolly, 
John  Fernandes,  James  Grande,  Malcolm  MacKinnon,  Frank  G.  Nolan,  Jr., 
Erika  Pineault,  Michael  Tarallo,  John  A.  Callahan,  Director. 

The  Committee  on  Education  met  on  November  12,  1973;  January  7, 
1974;  and  March  15,  1974.  In  compliance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Labor  Council,  the  Committee  did,  on  several  occassions,  meet 
as  a  subcommittee  of  the  whole. 

On  November  12,  1973,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11:15  a.m.  with 
Chairman  O'Donnell  presiding. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM:  Director  Callahan  announced  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Council  of  Carpenters  has  established  two  $500  continuous 
scholarships  and  that  the  I.U.E.  has  established  two  $300  scholarships.  Also 
Local  4  has  increased  its  scholarhip  award  to  $300. 

Director  Callahan  also  reported  that  the  following  progress  has  been 
made: 

The  scholarship  study  kits  are  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  given  us  the  date  of  April  3,  1974,  for 
the  scholarship  examination  in  the  high  schools. 

A  list  of  mailing  addresses  is  forthcoming  from  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Chairman  O'Donnell  had  a  tentative  topic  for  the  scholarship  examination 
which  will  be  finalized  at  the  next  meeting. 

HARVARD  TRADE  UNION  PROGRAM:  The  first  mailing  should  go  out 
sometime  before  January,  1974.  It  was  noted  by  the  Committee  that  more  in- 
terest in  the  program  was  needed. 

CONFERENCE  AT  HIGHPOINT  MOTOR  INN:  April  18  and  19  has  been 
established  as  the  date  for  the  conference.  A  tentative  program  was  discussed 
and  various  speakers  were  suggested. 

The  Committee  decided  to  combine  some  of  the  functions  of  the  Educa-. 
tional  and  Political  Education  Committees,  therefore  the  title  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  "The  Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute."  At  the  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening  a  "political  friend"  of  Labor  will  be  honored  and  pre- 
sented with  the  "Gompers-Murray  Award."  Also  a  "Citation  of  Merit"  will  be 
— presented  to  a  former  member  of  Labor  that  has  made  a  sincere  contribu- 
tion to  Labor. 

The  cost  of  the  program  was  discussed  and  it  was  decided  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  conference  will  go  to  the  COPE  fund. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12:15  P.M. 
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The  meeting  of  January  7,  1974,  was  caild  to  order  at  10:30  A.M.  with 
Chairman  O'Donnell    presiding. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM:  Director  Callahan  reported  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  determined  that  April  3,  1974,  would  be  the  date 
for  the  scholarship  examinations  to  be  given  in  the  high  schools  throughout 
Massachusetts.  Brochures  for  the  program  and  other  information  pertaining 
to  the  program  would  be  sent  to  the  high  schools  this  week. 

The  essay  question  for  the  scholarship  program  was  then  discussed  and 
decided  upon.  Several  of  the  multiple  choice  questions  were  eliminated  and 
replaced  or  rewritten  by  the  committee  members. 

HARVARD  TRADE  UNION  PROGRAM:  Director  Callahan  reported  that 
April  1,  1974,  was  the  date  set  for  the  Harvard  Tradee  Union  Fellowship  Inter- 
views. An  appeal  was  made  for  help  in  attracting,  more  union  participation  in 
the  program. 

GOMPERS-MURRAY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE:  The  plans  for  the 
Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute  were  reviewed.  Director  Callahan  re- 
ported that  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  has  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Gompers-Murray  Award.  The  cost  of  the  program  was 
determined  to  be  $50  per  person.  A  tentative  schedule  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  meeting  adjournd  at  12:35  P.M. 

On  March  15,  1974,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.M.  with 
Chairman  O'Donnell  presiding. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM:  Director  Callahan  reported  that  the  scholar- 
ship examination  had  been  finalized  and  the  essay  question  was  reviewed. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  more  clear  that  the  examination 
was  open  to  all  high  school  seniors  in  Massachusetts  even  if  they  were  not  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  union  member. 

HARVARD  TRADE  UNION  PROGRAM:  The  interviews  for  the  Harvard 
Trade  Union  Program  are  to  be  held  on  April  1,  1974. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  recent  scholar- 
ship winners  (in  the  past  4  or  5  years)  asking  them  to  submit  the  name  of 
one  person  who  they  think  would  benefit  from  the  program. 

GOMPERS-MURRAY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE:  Director  Calla- 
han reported  that  a  second  mailing  was  sent  to  all  affiliates  on  February  25, 
1974,  in  which  the  finalized  program  was  included. 

He  also  reported  that  he  received  a  call  from  Senator  Kennedy's  office 
this  morning  which  indicated  that  Senator  Kennedy  might  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  Gompers-Murray  Dinner. 

During  a  discussion  of  who  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council's  Certificate  of  Merit  Award,  Chairman  O'Donnell  sub- 
mitted the  name  of  Helen  Tafe  O'Donnell  as  one  who  was  most  deserving 
of  the  award.  A  motion  was  made  to  that  effect.  A  vote  was  taken  and  it 
was  unanimously  passed  that  Mrs.  O'Donnell  was  to  receive  the  award. 
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It  ,was  decided  that  Madeline  Matchko,  Area  Director  of  COPE,  would 
be  requested  to  attend  the  Institute. 

At  this  time  the  Committee  Members  reviewed  the  program  for  the 
Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute. 

James  Grande,  Director  of  COPE  and  Coordinator  of  Apprentice  Train- 
ing for  his  local  union  (Operating  Engineers,  Local  4)  indicated  that  he  would 
like  his  name  submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  to  serve  on  the  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee  of  Grants  to  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  — 
Prime  Sponsors. 

He  explained  the  program  in  detail.  A  motion  was  made  to  submit  his 
name. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  noon. 

GOMPERS-MURRAY  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Continuing  in  the  path  begun  in  two  earlier  institutes,  we  have  attempted 
to  preserve  the  best  features  of  the  past.  At  the  same  time  and  again  in  ac- 
cordance With  your  wishes,  we  hope  to  add  new  dimensions  and  new  ideas 
to  these  institutes. 

The  major  change  this  year  came  with  the  addition  of  the  Gompers- 
Murray  Dinner  which  helps  to  join  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee 
with  that  of  the  COPE  Committee.  We  believe  that  we  got  these  Dinners 
off  to  a  good  start  that  night  in  the  appearance  of  young  Joe  Kennedy  and 
Congressman  Eddie  Boland  on  behalf  of  the  late  great  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  as  well  as  for  the  late  Bob  and  our  own  active  Senator  Ted.  Labor 
movements  in  Massachusetts,  labor  even  throughout  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  wage  earners  throughout  the  world  are  greatly  in  the  debt  of  these 
three  brothers  who  displayed  such  great  social  conscioussness  and  concern 
for  our  disadvantaged  brethren. 

A  second  innovation  of  the  Institute  came  in  the  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council.  The  Council's  first  choice  for  this  award 
was  an  excellent  one,  Mrs.  Helen  Tafe  O'Donnell,  who  typifies  dedicated  lead- 
ership within  the  labor  movement  and  at  the  same  time  exemplary  concern 
for  social  action  in  Community  Services  Activities.  No  finer  choice  could  be 
made  for  the  first  Merit  Award. 

With  regard  to  the  Institute  itself,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  again  from 
tried  and  true  friends  who  shared  with  us  their  expertise. 

Among  these  were: 

Bob  Segal  —  who  brought  us  up  to  date  on  recent  changes  in  the  Law. 
These  were  made  more  interesting  because  Bob  has  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Southeast  Asia  and  was  able  to  give  a  very  cosmopolitan  touch  to 
his  presentation. 

At  lunch  on  Friday,  Regional  Director,  Frank  Murphy,  brought  us  up  to 
date  in  the  restructuring  of  the  Regional  Office  as  well  as  new  plans  by  the 
Department  in  the  fields  of  both  organization  and  community  services. 
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Earlier  that  day  Larry  Locke  gave  us  his  views  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion and  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion  got  us  involved  in  some  of  the  frontier 
areas  of  the  industrial  accident. 

Edwin  C.  Garvin  of  OSHA  was  new  to  us,  but  he  will  be  welcome  to  join 
us  again  in  the  future.  This  Act,  will  play  more  and  more  of  an  active  role 
as  it  affects  our  members. 

Also  a  first  time  visit  and  a  pleasant  one  at  that  was  Madeline  Matchko, 
Area  Director  of  COPE.  She  gave  us  a  highly  rational  and  inspirational  talk 
which  should  have  given  all  of  us  a  firm  resolve  to  put  our  attention  to  the 
election  of  a  Veto  Proof  Congress. 

We  purposely  chose  Bill  Usery  as  the  speaker  to  bring  new  directions  into 
our  institute  —  to  find  some  way  to  broaden  horizons. 

We  thought  he  might  be  here  as  AFL-CIO  Director  of  Organizing  and 
Community  Services. 

In  fact,  he  appeared  as  Federal  Mediator  and  Council  Service  Director 
and  Presidential  Advisor  on  the  Energy  Crisis. 

However,  he  is  today  the  closest  labor  voice  in  the  Administration.  Re- 
assurance that  he  is  and  will  be  a  trade  unionist  in  his  widely  varying  activities. 

Director  Callahan  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  want  to 
thank  the  officers  of  the  MSLC  for  their  unstinting  support  of  this  Educa- 
tional Institute.  We  have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  this  institute  should  be 
first  class  and  the  Executive  Board  supported   us   on  this. 

Special  thanks  to  Al  Dyson,  Ed  Sullivan  and  Jim  Mulloney  for  moderat- 
ing so  effectively  the  respective  sessions.  Because  of  their  skills  we  had  more 
group  participation  than  in  the  past  and  we  hope  to  encourage  this  in  the 
future. 

I  hope  that  as  you  return  to  our  local  unions,  you  Will  share  some  of  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  with  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  the  various  local 
unions.  With  their  backing  we  may  at  a  future  Labor  Institute  discuss  suc- 
cess in  meaningful  tax  reform,  in  a  sound  system  of  national  health  insurance, 
on  a  check  on  the  export  of  American  jobs,  money  and  technology  and  the 
good  Lord  willing,  at  least  a  partial  victory  in  the  war  on  Poverty. 

These  ought  to  be  some  of  the  goals  of  Labor  Leadership.  These  are  the 
goals  that  will  bring  greater  benefits  and  a  better  life  for  our  members. 
These  goals  also  will  bring  greater  acceptance  by  the  public  of  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  entire  economy. 

In  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  must  not  shrink  from  such  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  welcome  them. 


^=^0 
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LABOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  LABOR  AFFAIRS  —  UNIV.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Members:  Joseph  A.  Sullivan,  James  P.  Loughlin,  John  A.  Callahan, 
Daniel  F.  Murray,  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Rose  Claffey,  Howard  Doyle, 
Helen  T.  O'Donnell,  Ralph  A.  Roberts  and  Edward  T.  Sullivan. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Labor  and 
Research  Center  met  on  Friday,  December  14,  1973.  Doctor  Elizabeth  Allison 
is  doing  a  study  of  the  state  of  the  economy  of  Massachusetts  and  related 
matters.  Maurice  Donohue,  Director  of  Government  Relations  at  the  Uni- 
versity told  of  studies  currently  being  done  at  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
the  School  of  Business  on  the  expansion  of  small  businesses  with  the  assistance 
of  T.V.  programs  and  lectures.  Mr.  Ed  Lassman  discussed  the  closing  of 
Westover  Air  Base,  Boston  Air  Base  and  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  help  alliviate  the  problems  of  those  discharged  work- 
ers and  Federal  funds  are  being  made  available  for  retraining.  The  final 
closing  date  v/as  set  for  June  20,  1974. 

Director  Allison  made  a  partial  report,  in  brochure  form,  on  her  study 
at  the  meeting  held  on  Friday,  June  28,  1974,  and  expects  to  finalize  the  re- 
port within  recent  date. 

Considerable  discussion  was  held  at  this  meeting  relative  to  Labor  people 
receiving  credits  for  study  of  Labor  Law  and  related  matters.  It  is  hopeful 
that  such  courses  will  commence  in  the  Fall  of  1975. 
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Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO 

6  Beacon  Srreet 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 

Gentlemen 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  Iwe  have  made  an  examination  of  the 
books  and  records  and  other  documentary  data  of  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFLCIO,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974.  As  a  result  of  our 
examination,  we  submit  the  following  exhibits: 

EXHIBIT  A  —  Balance  Sheet 

EXHIBIT  B  — Statement  of  Income  and  Net  Worth 

SCHEDULE  1  — Statement  of  Membership 

COMMENTS  ON  EXHIBIT  A 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand  —  $73,780.45 

All  entries  for  cash  were  checked  against  bank  deposits  and  cancelled 
checks.  The  checking  accounts  were  reconciled  with  the  bank  statements  as 
of  June  30,  1974,  and  were  confirmed  by  direct  correspondence  with  the  bank. 
The  savings  account  was  compared  to  the  pass  book,  the  certificates  of  deposits 
were  examined  and  all  were  confirmed  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
banks    The  petty  cash  fund  was  reconciled. 

The  cash  consisted  of  the  following: 
General  funds: 

Petty  cash    $       25.00 

General  fund     $  5,359.33 

Year  book   6,456.45       11,815.78 


Provident  Institution  for  Savings: 

Savings   account 24,945.51 

Certificate  of  deposit 

Certificate  of  deposit  due  9/5/74  5,588.17      30,533.68 


Commonwealth  Bank  &  Trust  Co.: 

Certificate  of  deposit  due  10/16/74    ....  1,095.20 

Total  general  funds    $43,469.66 


Restricted  funds: 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston: 

Benefit  plan $     795.01 

C.O.P.E.     $  3,458.89 

Voter   registration   fund    26,056.89      29,515.78 


Total  restricted   funds    $30,310.79 


The  C.O.P.E.  and  voter  registration  funds  are  restricted  and  may  be  used  for 
political,  educational  and  administrative  expenses  within  the  provisions  of 
state  and  federal  laws. 
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Dues  receivable  from  affiliates  —  $10,301.31 

This  item  represents  unpaid  per  capita  dues  at  June  30,  1974  and  in- 
cludes $3,189.48  for  C.O.P.E.  As  collections  are  made  the  dues  allocable  to 
C.O.P.E.  are  transferred  to  a  C.O.P.E.  restricted  cash  account.  None  of  the 
receivables  were  verified  by  correspondence  with   member  organizations. 

Accounts  payable  —  $27,271.06 

This  item  represents  unpaid  liabilities  at  June  30,  1974,  and  consisted  of 
the  following: 

Scholarship   and   education   awards    $  7,150.00 

Employee  benefits  —  pension  and  retirement  16,901.75 

Dues  allocable  to  C.O.P.E.  included  in  general  funds  2,300.50 

Miscellaneous   expenses    918.80 


Total    $27,271.06 


All  the  above  are  current  and  we  have  been  informed  that  all  liabilities  of 
consequence  have  been  included. 

Payroll  taxes  withheld  —  $298.24 

This  item   represents  the  employees'   share  of   payroll  taxes  not  yet  re- 
mitted to  the  various  governmental  agencies. 
Mass.  tax  withheld $    298.24 

Taxes  payable  —  $5,304.34 

This  item  represents  unpaid  taxes  as  follows: 

Federal   unemployment   tax $   160.63 

Mass.  unemployment  tax   277.07 

Federal  income  tax  (1973  year  book)    4,866.64 


$5,304.34 


Deferred  credits  —  $3,103.27 

This  item  represents  income  deferred  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  receipts 
for  the  1974  year  book  which  has  not  yet  been  printed  amounted  to  $7,672.00 
and  corresponding  expenses  to  $5,370.40. 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

Our  examination  was  limited  to  the  accounting  records  of  the  Council, 
by  methods,  and  to  the  extent,  we  deemed  appropriate  and  did  not  include 
examination  of  the  accounting  records  of  member  organizations  to  ascertain 
whether  proper  dues  payment  had  been  made  based  on  eligible  membership. 
While  a  review  of  the  accounting  procedures  and  system  have  been  made, 
we  did  not  make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  at  June  30,  1974,  and  the 
statement  of  income  and  net  worth  for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  and  related 
schedules,. present  fairly  .the  financial  position  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO  at  June  30,  1974,  and  the  results  of  its  operation  for  the 
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year  then  ended,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  G.  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
By:   M.  G.  Sherman 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

Boston,   Massachusetts 

August  28,  1974 

EXHIBIT  A 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

Balance  Sheet  —  June  30,  1974 

ASSETS 

Current  assets: 

COPE         General 

Funds  Funds  Total 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand    $29,515.78  $44,264.67  $73,780.45 

Dues   receivable 3,189.48  7,111.83  10,301.31 

Other  receivables    205.00  205.00 

Deposit  —  American  Airlines    425.00  425.00 

Total    assets    $32,910.26        $51,801.50        $84,711.76 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 
Liabilities: 

Accounts    payable    $  3,514.14        $23,756.92        $27,271.06 

Payroll  withholdings 298.24  298.24 

Taxes  payable    5,304.34  5,304.34 


Total    liabilities    3,514.14  29,359.50  32,873.64 

Deferred  credits: 

Dues  paid  in  advance   89.07  712.60  801.67 

174  year  book  advertising 

(net  after  expense)    2,301.60  2,301.60 

Net   worth     29,307.05  19,427.80  48,734.83 


Total  liabilities  and  net  worth   $32,910.26        $51,801.50        $84,711.76 


EXHIBIT  B 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

Statement  of  Income  and  Net  Worth 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1974 


COPE           General 

Funds            Funds 

Total 

Income : 

Per  capita  tax    

$28,403.84        $227,230.92 

$255,634.76 
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Gompers -Murray  Educational 

Institute   (schedule)    3,429.38 

1973  year  book   (schedule)    

Interest    

Miscellaneous    

Scholarship   contributions    

Workmen's   compensation   booklets    . . 


Total   income    31,833.22 


Expenses : 

Audit     

AFL-CIO  convention    1,000.00 

C.O.P.E.  election,  travel  and 

other  expenses    14,375.81 

Community  services   

1973  convention   (schedule)    803.79 

Consultants 

Donations  

Dues    

Employee  benefits   (schedule)    

Essay  and  scholarship  awards    

Executive  council  meetings 

and   expense    

Flowers 

Insurance  

Legal     

Messenger  service   

Miscellaneous    

Newsletter 

National  health  insurance  program 

Office    equipment     

Office  expense  

Office  supplies  

Physically  handicapped  awards  

Postage 

Public  stenographers    

Rent  and  light   

Salaries: 

Secretary-treasurer    

C.O.P.E.  director   

Legislative  director   

Liaison  officer   

Public  relations  director    

Clerlical    

Strike   fund    contributions    

Subscription     

Taxes  payroll    

Taxes   other    

Telephone     


3,429,38 

26,193.53 

26,193.53 

1,431.58 

1,431.58 

.30 

.30 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,389.32 

1,389.32 

257,845.65 

289,678.87 

2,475.00 

2,475.00 

2,816.74 

3,816.74 

14,375.81 

440.54 

440.54 

26,031.30 

26,835.09 

3,150.00 

3,150.00 

1,810.00 

1,810.00 

126.15 

126.15 

24,319.85 

24,319.85 

4,950.00 

4,950.00 

11,389.12 

11,389.12 

130.12 

130.12 

413.00 

413.00 

4,472.00 

4,472.00 

260.53 

260.53 

624.85 

624.85 

3,430.00 

3,430.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

635.90 

635.90 

1,046.94 

1,046.94 

5,293.32 

5,293.32 

450.00 

450.00 

6,133.51 

6,133.51 

680.40 

680.40 

14,389.08 

14,389.08 

18,980.00 

18,980.00 

17,479.80 

17,479.80 

13,064.52 

13,064.52 

2,875.00 

2,875.00 

15,479.88 

15,479-88 

39,634.58 

39,634.58 

600.00 

600.00 

250.84 

250.84 

6,802.49 

6,802.49 

590.20 

590.20 

4,305.31 

4,305.31 
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Tickets    5,214.50  5,214.50 

Travel  and  other  expense: 

President    2,739.77  2,739.77 

Secretary-treasurer    5,120.12  5,120.12 

C.O.P.E.   department    2,592.73  2,592.73 

Legislative    department     2,796.03  2,796.03 

Liaison  officer    3,427.59  3,427.59 

Public  relations  department    691.15  691.15 

Workmen's   compensation  booklets    .  .  1,768.51  1,768.51 


Total  expense    18,772.33  258,288.64  277,060.97 


Net  income    (loss) 13,060.89  (442.99)            12,617.90 

Net  worth  —  July  1,  1973 41,246.10  (5,609.15)            35,636.95 

Prior  years  adjustments 

Overstatement  of  income  tax  480.00                480.00 

Reclassification  of  expenses   (9,999.94)  9,999.94 

Repayment  of  advance  — 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971   .  .  (15,000.00)  15,000.00 


Net  worth  June  30,  1974 $29,307.05  $19,427.80         $48,734.85 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL-CIO 

Schedules 
For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1974 

Gompers-Murray  Educational  Institute: 

Registration  fees   $  12,065.00 

Expenses: 

Motel  rooms,  meals,  gratuities,  etc.    .  .  $  7,727.35 

Seminar  pads    373.27 

Miscellaneous   535.00  8,635.62 

$    3,429.38 

1973  year  book: 

Advertising  receipt   $103,533.55 

Expenses: 

Commissions  and  materials   $72,473.38 

Federal  income  ax   4,866.64  77,340.02 

$26,193.53 
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1973  convention: 

Registration  fees   $    7,896.00 

Expenses: 

Hotel  rooms,  meals,  gratuities,  etc.  $16,500.70 

Convention  badges  and  hats  2,325.69 

Printing   and   reporting    7,409.44 

Convention  photos  and  signs 1,372.25 

Entertainment    1,370.00 

Massachusetts  Union  Labor  Service   1,000.00 

Miscellaneous 4,753.01  34,731.09 


$  26,835.09 


Employee   benefits: 

Blue   Cross-Blue  Shield $  4,120.15 

Life  insurancee 1,003.20 

Pension  and  retirement  plans   18,005.00 

Actuarial  consultants    1,191.50 


$  24,319.85 


SCHEDULE  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LABOR  COUNCIL,  AFL  CIO 

Statement  of  Membership 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1974 

Affiliated  organizations  —  July  1,  1973   .832 

Add:    Affiliated  organizations  accepted  during  the  year   42 

874 
Deduct:    Affiliated  organizations  lost  during  the  year 

(By  mergers,  withdrawals,  suspensions,  etc.)    ...    106 

Affiliated  organizations  —  June  30,  1974 768 
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